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GIBBONS EABLT LIFE I 



X)dwabi> Gibbon' vas bom at Putney, near London, 
on 27th April in the year 1737. After the refoi*ni&tioQ 
pf the calendar his birthday became the 8th of May. 
He was the eldest of a family of seven children ; bat 
his five brothers and only sister all died in early infancy, 
and he could remember in after life his sister alone, 
whom he also regretted. 

He is at some pains in his Memoirs to show the 
length and quality of his pedigree, which he traces back 
to the times of the Second and Third Edwards. Noting 
the fact, we pass on to a nearer ancestor, his grand- 

I Gibbon's Memoira and Lettrta are of snch eaaj access that I 
lave not deemed it necessary to encumber tbe«e pages with refer- 
encea to thim. Any one who wialies to control my Btatementa will 
lave no difficulty in doing bo with the Miscellaneous Works, 
edited by Lord Sheffield, in his baud. Whenever I advance any- 
thing that seems to requirs coiroboratioQ, I have been careful to 
^ve my anthority. 
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father, who seema to hare been a person of considerable 
energ7 o! character and bosinesB talent. He mode ft 
large fortune, which he loat in the Soath-Sea Scheme, 
and then made another before his death. He was 
one of the CommissionerB of Customs, and sat at the 
Board with the poet Prior ; Bolingbroke was heard to 
declare that no man knew better than Mr. Edward 
Gibbon the commerce and finances of England. His 
son, the historian's father, was a person of very inferior 
stamp. He was educated at Westminster and Cam- 
bridge, travelled on the Continent, sat in Farliament, 
lived beyond his means as a country gentleman, and 
here his achievements came to an end. He seems to 
have been a kindly but a weak and impulsive man, who 
' however had the merit of obtaining and deserving his 
son's affection by genial Bym|»athy and kindly treatment. 
Qibbon's childhood was passed in chronic illness, 
debility, and disease. All attempts to give him a 
regular education were frustrated by his preoarioos 
health. The longest period he ever passed at school 
were two years at Westminster, bat he was constantly 
moved from one school to another. This even bis deli- 
cacy can hardly explain, and it most have been fatal 
to all sustained study. Two facts he mentions of his 
school life, which paint the manners of the age. In the 
year 1746 such was the strength of party spirit that 
he, a child of nine years of age, "was reviled and 
baEEeted for the sins of his Tory ancestors." Secondly, 
the worthy pedagogues of that day found no readier 
way of leading the most studious of boys to a love of 
science than corporal punishment. "At the expense of 
many tears and some blood I purchased the knowledge 
of the Latin syntax." Whether all love of study would 
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have been flogged out of ttioi if he had remained at 
school, it is difficult to saj, bat it is not an itiLpn>babIe 
Emppoeition that this would hare happened. The risk 
VBa removed bj hia complete fajlmv of health. "A 
Bbrange nerrous affection, which alteniat^y oontraoted 
his legs and produced, without any visible symptom, 
^e most excruciating pain," waa his chief ^iiction, 
followed by intervals of languor and debility. The 
saving of his life during these dangeix>us years Gibbcm 
unhesitatingly aatribes to the more than matenml core 
of his aant, Catherine Fort^j, on writing whose name 
for the first time in his Memoire, " he felt a tear of 
gratitude tricklipg down his , cheek." " If there be 
any," he oontinnea, " as I bnet there are some, who 
rejoice that I live, to that dear and excellent woman 
they most hold themselves indebted. Hatty anxious 
and solitary hours and days did she consume in the 
patient trial of relief and amusement; many wakeful 
nights did she sit by my bedside in tarembling expectation 
that every hour would be my last." Gibbon is rather 
anxious to get over these details, and deolares he has 
no wish to expatiate on a "disgusting topic." This is 
quite in the style of the oncten r6gm>e. There was 
no blame attached to any one for being ill in those 
days, but people were expected to keep tbeb infirmities 
to themselves. "People knew how to live and die in 
those days, and kept their infirmities out of sight. 
.You might have the gout, but yon must walk about all 
the same without making grimaces. It vas a point 
of good breeding to hide one's eofEeringa."^ Simi- 
larly Walpole was mnch offended by a too faithful 
publication of Madame de Sivigai'a Lettert. " Heavrai 
1 Ghi^ Sand, quoted in Taine's Aneitm Blgime, p. ISl. 
B 2 
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forbid," he says, " that I should aay that the letters 
of Madame 4% Sevignfi were bad. I only meant that 
they were fiill of family details and mortal distempers, 
t« which the most immortal of us are subject," But 
Gibbon was above all things a veracious historian, and 
fortunately has not refrained from giving us a truthful 
picture of his childhood. 

Of bis studies, or rather his reading — his early and 
invincible love of reading, which he would not ex- 
change for the treasures of India — he gives us a full 
account, and we -notice at once -the interesting fact 
that a considerable portion of the historical field after- 
wards occupied by his great work had 1)een already 
gone over by Gibbon before he was well in his teens. 
" My indiscriminate appetite subsided by degrees into 
the historic line, and since philosophy has exploded 
all innate ideas and natural propensities, I must 
ascribe the choice to the assiduous perusal of the 
Uwivergcd History as the octavo volumes successively 
appeared. This unequal work refeiTed and intro- 
duced me to the Greek and £oman historians, to as 
many at least as were accessible to an English reader. 
All that I could find were greedily devoured, from 
Littlebury's lame Herodotus to Spelman'a valuable 
XenopKon, to the pompous folios of Gordon's Tacilu*, 
and a ragged Procopivs of the beginning of the last 
century," Kefening to an accident which threw the 
continuation of Echard's Soma/n History in his way, he 
says, " To me the reigns of the successors of Con- 
stantina were absolutely new, and I was immersed in 
the passage of the Goths over the Danube, when the 
summons of the dinner-bell reluctantly draped me from 
my intellectual feast. ... I procured the second and 
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third volumes of Howell's Hittory iff the World, wMch 
exhibit the Byzantine period on a larger scale. Mahomet 
and his Saracens soon fixed my attention, and some 
instinct of criticism directed me to the genuin* sources. 
Simon Ockley first opened my eyes, and. I was led 
from one book to another till I had rajiged round the 
circle of Oriental history. Before I ^ms sixteen I bad 
exhausted all that could be learned in English of the 
Arabs and Persians, the Xartars and Turks, and the 
same ardour urged me to guess at the French of 
P'Herbelot and to construe the barbarous Latin of 
Pocock's Abtd/aragius." Here is in rongh outline a 
large portion at least of the Dedim and Fall already 
surveyed. The fact shows how deep was the sympathy 
that Gibbon had for his subject, and that there was a 
sort of pre-establbhed harmony between his mind and 
the historical period he afterwards illustrated. 

Up to the age of fourteen it seemed that) Gibbon, 
as he says, was destined to i-emain through life an 
illiterate cripple. Bat as he approached his- sixteenth 
year, a great change took place in his constitution, and 
his diseases, instead of growing with his growth and 
strengthening with his strength, wonderfully vanished. 
This unexpected recovery was not seized by his father 
in a rational spirit, as affording a welcome opportunity 
of repairing the defects of a hitherto impei'fect educa- 
tion. Instead of using the occasion thus presented of 
recovering some of the precious time lost, of laying a 
sound foundation of scholarship and learning on which 
a superstructure at the university or elsewhere could 
be ultimately built, he carried the lad ofE in an impulse 
of perplexity and impatience, and entered him as a 
gentleman commoner at Magdalen College just before he 
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hftd completwi hU fifteenth yew {1752, April 3). This 
vas perhaps the most onifiBe step he coald have taken 
under the circamstaiices. Gibbon vaa too young and 
too ignorant to profit by the advuitages offered by Oxford 
to a more matore student, and his statos as a gentleman 
commoner seemed intended to class hinL among the idle 
Mid dissipated who are only expected to waste their 
money and their time. A good edncation is generally 
considered aa reflecting no small credit on its poeseaaor ; 
but in the majority of cases it reflects credit on the 
wise Bolicitade of his parents or guu'dians rather than 
on himself. If Gibbon escaped the peril of being an 
ignorant and frivolous lounger, the merit was his own. 

At no period in their hlBtory had the English uni- 
versilies sunk to a lower condition as places of edncation 
than at the time when Gibbon went up to Oxford. 
To apeak of them aa seats of learning seems like irony ; 
they were seats of nothing but coarse living and clown- 
ish manners, the centres where all the faction, party 
spirit, and bigotry of the conntry were gathered to a head. 
In this evil pre eminenoe both of the anirersitiea and 
all the colleges appear to have been upon a level, thongh 
Lincoln College, Oxford, is mentioned as a bright excep- 
tion in John Wesley's day to the prevalent d^neracy. 
The strange thing is that, with all their neglect of 
learning and mor^ity, the colleges were not the resorts 
of jovial if unseemly boon, companionship; they were 
collections of quarrelsome and spiteful litigants, who 
spent their time in angry lawsuits. The indecent can- 
tentions between Bentley and tiao Fellows of Trinity 
were no isolated scandal. They are beet known and 
remembered on acconnt of the eminence of the chief 
■lisputants, atai of the melancholy waste of Bentley's 
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genius wMcli they occasioned. Heame writes of Oxford 
m 1726, " There ue such diSerencee nov in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (hardly one oolite but where all the 
members are busied in law business and qnarrels not 
at all relating to the promotion of learning), that good 
letters decay «very day, inBomnch that this ordination 
on Trinity Bnnday at Oxford there were no fewer (as I 
am informed) than fifteen denied orders for insufficiency, 
which ia the more to be noted beoanse oar bishops, 
ftnd those employed by them, are tbemselvea illiterate 
men." ^ The stat« of things had not mnch improved 
twenty or thirty years later when Qibbon went up, bnt 
perhaps it had improved a little. He does not mention 
l&wsuits as a favourite pastime of the Fellows. "The 
Fellows or monks of my time," be says, " were decent, 
easy men, who supinely enjoyed the gifts of the founder : 
tbetr days were filled by a series of uniform employ- 
ments — the chap^, the hall, the coSee-honse, and the 
common room — tall they retired weary and well satisfied 
to a long slumber. From the toil of reading, writing, 
or thinking tbey bad absolved their oonsdenoee. Their 
Goaversation stagnated in a round of college business, 
Tory politics, personal anecdotes, and private scandal. 
Their dull and deep potations excoeed the brisk intem- 
perance of youth, and their constitntional toasts were 
not espressiTe of the most lively loyalty to the Hoose 
of Hanover." Some Oxonians perhaps conld still partly 
realise the tmth of this original picture by their re- 
collections of faint and feeble copies of it drawn from 
their experience in youthful days. It seems to be cer- 
tain that the universities, far from setting a model of 
By Chtistopher 
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good living, were really below the average standard of 
the morals and mannerB of the age, and the standard was 
not high. Such a satire aa the Terrm Filiua of Arnhnrst 
cannot be accepted without large deductions ; but the 
caricaturist is compelled by the conditions of hiB craft 
to aim at the true seeming, if be neglects tiie true, and 
with the bens&t of this limitation the Teme FUvua 
reveals a deplorable and revolting picture of vulgarity, 
insolence, and licence. The universities are spoken of 
in terms of disparagement by men of all classes. Lord 
Chesterfield speaks of the "roat" of Cambridge as 
something of which a polished man should promptly rid 
himself. Adam Smith showed his sense of the defects 
of Oxford in a stem section of the Wealth qf Nations, 
written twenty years after he had left the place. Even 
youths like Gray and West, fresh from Eton, express 
themselves with contempt for their respective uni- 
versities. " Consider me," says the latter, writing from 
Christ Church, " very seriously, here is a strange country, 
inhabited by things that call themselves Doctors and 
Masters of Arts, a country flowing with syllogisms and 
ale ; where Horace and YirgiL are equally unknown." 
Gray, answering from Feterhouse, can only do justice 
to his feelings by quoting the words of the Hebrew 
prophet, and insists that Isaiah had Cambridge 
equally with Babylon in view when he spoke of 
the wild beasts and wild asses, of the satyrs that 
dance, of an inhabitation of dragons and a court for 
owls. 

Into such untoward company was Gibbon thrust by 
his careless father at the age of fifteen. That he suc- 
cumbed to the unwholesome atmosphere cannot surprise 
us. He does not conceal, perhaps he rather exaggerates^ 
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in his Memoirs, the depth of his fall. As Banyan in 
a state of grace accused himself of dreadful sins which 
in all likelihood he never committed, so 'it is probable 
that Gibbon, in his old a^, when study and learning 
were the only passions he knew, reflected with too mnch 
severity on the boyish freaks of his univeraty life. 
Moreover there appears .to have been nothing coarse 
or unworthy in his- dissipation ;/lie was simply idle. 
He justly lays much of the blame on the authorities. 
To say that the discipline was lax would be to pay 
it an unmerited compliment. There waa no discipline 
at all. He lived in Magdalen as he might have 
lived at the Angel or the Mitre Tavern. He not 
only left his college, but he left the nnivei-sity, when- 
ever he liked. In one winter he made a tour to 
Bath, another to Buckinghamshire, and he made four 
excursions to London, "without once hearing the voice 
of admonition, withoat once feeling the hand of con- 
trol. "\0f study he had just as mnch and as little as he 
pleased. 

" As soon as my tutor had sounded the insufficiency 
of his disciple in school leamiog, he proposed that we 
should read every morning from ten to eleven the 
ctanedies of Terence. During the first weeks I con- 
stantly attended these lessons in my tutor's room ; but 
as they appeared equally devoid of profit and pleasure, 
I was once tempted to try the experiment of a formal 
apology. The apology was accepted with a smile. I 
repeated the offence with less ceremony : the exciase was 
admitted with the same indulgence ; the slightest motive 
of laziness or indispositioa, the most trifling avocation 
at home or abroad was allowed as a worthy impediment, 
nor did my tutor appear conscious of my absence or 
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neglect." No wonder lie spoke vitli indign&tion of audi 
acand&loaa neglectr "To the University of Oxford," 
he says, "I acknowledge no obligation, and ahe will as 
readily renounce me for a son, as I am willing to dis- 
claim her for a mother. I spent fonrteea months at 
Magdalen Coll^ ; they prored the most idle and un- 
profitable of my whole life. The iraader will pronounce 
between the school and the scholar." \ This is only just 
and fully merited by the abuses denounced. One appre- 
ciates the anguish of the true scholar mourning over 
lost time as a miser over lost gold. There was 
another side of the question which naturally did 
not occur to Gibbon, bnt which may properly occur to 
an. Did Gibbon lose as much as he thought in missing 
the scholastic drill of the regular public school and 
university mant Something he undoubtedly lost: he 
was never a finished scholar, up to the standard even of 
hi" own day. If he had been, is it certain that the 
accomplishment would have been all gain 1 It may be 
doubted. At a later period Gibbon read the classics 
with the free and eager cnriodty of a thoughtful mind. 
It was a labour of love, of passionate ardour, similar to 
the manly zeal of the great scholars of the Benaiesanoe. 
This appetite had not been blunted by enforced toil in 
a prescribed groove. How much of that zest for anti- 
quity, of that keen relish for the classic writers which 
he afterwards acquired and retained through life, might 
have been quenched if he had first made their acquaint- 
ance as school-books 1 Above all, would he have looked 
on the ancient world with such freedom and originality 
as he afterwards gained, if he had worn through youth 
the harness of academical stndy! These questions do 
not sun;6st an answer, but tliey may famish a doubt. 
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Oxford and Cambridge for nearly a centniy have been 
turning ont crowds of thoroDgh-paoftd scholu^ of the 
orthodox pattern. It is odd that the two greatest his- 
torians who hsve been eoholars as well — Gibbon and 
Grote — w«« not oniversity-bred men. 

As if to prove by experiment whei« the fanlt lay, in 
" the school or the ■cholar," Gibbon had no sotmer left 
Oxford for the long vacation, than las taste for study 
returned, and, not content with readirg, he attempted 
original oomponition. The subject he selected was a 
curious one for a youth in his sixteenth year. It was 
an attempt to aattle the chronology of the age of Sesos- 
tris, and shows how soon the austere side of history had 
attracted his attention. " In my childish balance," he 
says, " I presumed to weigh the systems of Scalifer and 
Fetavius, of Marsham and of Newton ; and my sleep 
has been disturbed by the difficulty of reconciling the 
Septuagint with the Hebrew computation." Of course 
his essay had the usual value of stich juvenile produc- 
tions ; that is, none at all, except as an indication of 
early bias to serious study of history. On his return 
to Oxford, the age of Sesostria was wisely relinquished. 
He indeed soon commenced a line of study which was 
destined to have a lasting influence on the reminder of 
his course through life. 

-^He had an inborn taste for theology and the contro- 
vernes which have arisen concerning religious dogma. 
" From my childhood," he says, " I had been fond of 
religions disputation : my poor aunt has often been . 
puzzled by the mysteries which she strove to believe." \ 
How he carried the taat« into mature life, his great 
chapters on the heiresies and controversies of the 
Early Church are there to show. This inclination for 
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theology, co-existing with a very different temper to- 
ff&rds religious sentiment, recalls the aimilar case of the 
audior of the Hietorieai and Critical Dictumary, the 
illaatrious Eerre Bayle, wbora Gibbon resembled in 
more ways than one. At Oxford his religoas edncation, 
like everything else connected with culture, had been 
entirely neglected. It seems hardly credible, yet we 
have his word for it, that he never subscribed or 
studied the Articles of the Church of England, and 
was never confii-med. When he first went up, he was 
judged to be too yoimg, but the Vice-Chancellor 
directed him to return as soon as he had completed 
his fifteenth year, recommending him in the meantima 
to the instruction of his college, " My college fotgot 
to instruct; I foi-got to return, and was myself for- 
gotten by the fii-st magistrate of the university. With- 
out a single lecture, either public or private, either 
ChristiaJi or Protestant, without any academical sub- 
scription, without any episcopal ordination, I was left 
by light of my catechism to grope my way to the 
chapel and communion table, where I was admitted 
without question how far or by what means I might 
be qualified to receive the saorameat. Such almost in- 
credible neglect was productive of the worst nuBchiefs," 
What did Gibbon mean by this last sentence t Did he, 
when he wrote it, towards the end of his life, r^ret 
the want of early religious instruction 1 Nothing leads 
us to think so, or to suppose that his subsequent loss of 
faith was a heavy grief, supported, but painful to bear. 
His mind was by nature positive, or even pagan, and he 
had nothing of what the Germans call religio»itdt in 
him. Still there is a passage in bis Memoirs where 
he oddly enough laments not having selected the fat 
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dwimhera of the Okwrah as an eligible professioii. Did 
he reflect tliait peThaps tlie neglect of his religions educa- 
tion at Oxford had deprived him of a biehopriQ or a good 
deanery, and the learned leisnire which SQch positions 
at that time conferred on those who cared for it 1 He 
coald not feel that he was morally, or even spiritually, 
unfit for an o£Bce filled in his own time by ench men 
as Warborton and Hurd. He would not have disgraced 
the episcopal bench ; he would have been dignified, 
conrteous, and hospitable ; a patron and promoter of 
learning, we may be snie. Hia literajy laboors would 
probably have consisted of an edition of a Greek play 
or two, and certainly some treatise on the Evidences of 
Christianity. But in that case we should not have had 
the Decline and Fail. 

The "blind activity of idleness" to which he was 
exposed at Oxford, prevented any result of this kind. 
For want of anything better to do, be was led to read 
Middleton'« JVee Mnquiry into the Miraculous Powers 
which are Svppoged to hanx Subsisted in tie Christian 
Chwreh. Gibbon says that the effect of Middleton's 
"bold critirasm" upon him was singular, and that 
instead of making him a sceptic. It made him more of 
a believer. He might have reflected that it is the 
commonest of occurrences for controversialists to pro- 
duce exactly the opposite result io that which they 
intend, and that as many an apology for ChrlstiEmity 
has sown the first seeds of infidelity, so an attack upon 
it might well intensify faith. "What follows is very 
curious. "The elegance of style and freedom of argu- 
ment were repelled by a shield of prejudice. I still 
revered the character, or rather the names of the saints 
and fathers whom Dr. MldiUeton exposes ; nor could he 
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ieetroy my implicit belief ibxt the gift of iBineiiloas 
powen wu eontinaed in ibe Cluavh during the fint 
four or five eentmua of Ouutaaai^. But I vast an- 
ftble to resist tiie we^ht of lustoricftl evidence, that 
within the aune period nost of the lemdiag doctrines of 
Popery were already intiodaced is thecny and practice. 
Nor ira« my coneloBioii absurd tiut miraelaa are the 
test <rf truth, and that the Chorch mnst be orthodox 
and pnre which was so often approved by the visible 
interposition <^ tim Det^. The marvellone talas which 
are boldly attested by the Basils and Chryaostoms, the 
Austins and Jeromes, compelled me to embrace the sn- 
penm* merits of celibacy, the inatitntim of the mrmastic 
life, the nse of the sign of the cross, of holy oil, and 
even of images, the invocation of saints, the wor^p of 
relics, the rudiments of pnrgatM^ in prayers for the 
dead, and the tremendoos mystery of the sacrifice of 
the body and ths blood of Christ, which insensiUy 
swelled into the prodigy of tnnsabstantiation." In this 
remarkable passage we have a distinct foreshadow of 
the Tractarian movement, which came seventy or ei^ty 
years afterwards. Gibbon in 1752, at the age of fifte^i, 
took up a position practically the same as fl^de and 
Newman took up about the year 1830. In other w(»ds, 
he reached tho famous via media at a bound. Bnt a 
second spring soon carried him clear of it, into ihs 
bosom of the Church of Bome. 

He had come to what are now called Chnroh prin- 
ciples, by the energy of his own mind working on the 
scanty data fumiahed him by Middlelon. By one of 
those accidents which usually happen in such cases, he 
made the aoquaintanoe of a young gentleman who 
had already embnoed Catholicism, and who was T^ell 
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pnmded with controTBraial tracts in favoar of Bomen- 
ism. Among these were the two works of Bossuet, the 
Supposition of Catholic Doctrine and the Hxitory <^ the 
Frotettant Variatvimt. Gibbon saya ; " I read, I ap- 
plaaded, I believed, and sorely I Cell hj a noble hand, 
I have since examined the originals with a more discern- 
ing eye, and shall not he^tate to pronoonce that Bosauet 
is indeed a master of all the weapons of controversy. 
In tlie £3>poaitioti, a specious apology, the orator assomes 
'with consommate art the tone of candour and simpli- 
city, and lie teniomed monster is transformed at his 
ma^ tonoh into the milk-white hi&d, who most be 
loved as soon as she is seen. In the History, a bold 
and well-aimed attack, he displays, with a happy miz- 
tnre of narrative and argument, the faults and follies, 
the changes and contradictioDS of our £rst Reformers, 
whose variations, as he dexterously contends, are the 
toark of historical error, while the perpetual unity of 
the Catholic Church is the sign and test of infallible 
truth. To my present feelings it seems incredible that I 
should ever believe that I believed in transubstantiation. 
But my conqueror oppressed me with the sacramental 
words, ' Hog eat eorptu mevm,' and dashed against each 
other the figurative half meanings of the Protestant 
sects; every objectic«i was resolved into omnipotence, 
and, after repeating at St. Mary's the Athanasian 
Creed, I humbly acquiesced in the mystery of the 
B«al Presence." 

Many reflections are suggested on the respective 
domains of reason and faith by these words, but they 
cannot be enlarged on here. No one, nowadays, one 
may hope, would think of making Gibbon's coDversion 
a subject c^ reproach to him. The dauger is rather that 
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it should be regarded with too mncli honoor. It nnqiies- 
tionably Bhovs the early and trenchant force of his 
intellect : he mastered the logical position in a moment; 
saw the necessity of a criterion of faith ; and being told 
that it was to be found in the practice of antiquity, boldly 
went there, and abided by the result. Bat this praise 
to his head does not extend to fais heart, A more tender 
and deep moral nature would not have moved so rapidly. 
We most in fairness remember that it was not his fault 
that his religious education had been neglected at home, 
at school, and at college. But we have no reason to 
think that had it been attended to, the result would 
have been mnch otherwise. The root of spiritual life 
did not exist in him. It never withered, because it never 
shot ap. Thus when be applied his acute mind to a 
religions problem, he contemplated it with the coolness 
and impartiality of a geometer or chessplayer, his 
intellect <^ierated tn vacuo so to speak, untranunelled 
by any bias of sentiment or early training. He had 
no profound associations to tear out of his heart. He 
merely altered the premisaes of a syllogism.' When 
Catholicism was presented to him in a logical fonn, it 
met with no inward bar and repugnance. The house 
was empty and ready for a new guest, or rather the 
first guest. If Gibbon anticipated the Tractarion move- 
ment intellectually, ha was farther removed than the 
poles are asunder from the mystic reverent spirit which 
inspired that movement. If we read the Apdogia of 
Dr. Kewman, we perceive the likeness and nnlikeness of 
the two oases. "As a matter of simple conscieiice," says 
the latter, " I felt it to be a dnty to protest against 
the Church of Home." At the time he refers to Dr. 
Kewman was a Catholic to a degree Gibbon never 
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dreamed of. But in the one case conscience and heari- 
ties "strong as life, Bbonger almost than death," 
(trrested the oonclnsionB of the intellect. Ground which 
Gibbon dashed over in a few months er weeks, the 
great Tiactarian took tec years to traverse. So different 
u the mystic from the positive mind. 

Gibbon had oo sooner settled his new reb'gion than 
he resolved with a frankness which did him all honour 
to profess it publii^y. He wrote to his father, announc- 
ing his conversion, a letter which be afterwards de- 
scribed, when his sentiments had undergone a complete 
change, as written with all the pomp, dignity, and sdt- 
satisfaction of a martyr. A momentary glow of enthu- 
siasm had raised him, as he said, above all worldly con- 
siderations. He had no difficulty, in an ezcursiou to 
London, in finding a priest, who perceiTed in the fint in- 
terview that persuasion was needless. "After sounding 
the motives and merits of my conversion, he consented 
to admit me into the pale of the Church, and at bis feet 
on the Stb of June 1763, I solemnly, though privately, 
abjured the errors of heresy." He was exactly fifteen 
years and one mouth old. Further details, which one 
would like to have, he does not give. The scene even 
of the solemn act is not mentioned, nor whether 
he was baptized again; but this may be taken for 
granted. 

The fact of any one " going over to Some " is too 
oommon an occurrence nowadays to attract notice. But 
in the eighteenth century it was a rare and startling 
phenomenon. Gibbon's father, who was "neither a 
bigot nor a philosopher," was shocked and astonished 
by his "son's strange departure from the religion of his 
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country." He divulged the secret of young Gibbon's 
conversion, and " the gatea of Magdalen College were for 
ever abut" against tbe latter's return. They really 
needed no sbntting at all. By the fact of his conver< 
sion to Bomaniem he had ceased to be a member 
of the University, 
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The elder Gibbon showed a, decision of character and 
prompt energy in dealing with his son's conversion to 
Romaoism, which were by no means habitual with him. 
He swiftly determined to send him ont of the country, 
far away from the influences and connections which had 
done such harm. lAUsanne in Switzerland was the 
place selected for his exile, in which it was resolved he 
should spend some years in wholesome reflections on the 
error he had committed in yielding to the fascinations 
of Roman Catholic polemics. No time was lost ; Gibbon 
had been received into the Church on the 8th of June, 
1753, and on the 30th of the same month he had reached 
his destination^ He was placed under the care of a 
H. Pavillatd, a Calvinist minister, who had two duties 
laid upon him, a general one, to superintend the young 
man's studies, a particular and more urgent one, to bring 
him back to the Protestant faith. ^ 

It was a severe trial which Gibbon had now to undei^o. 
He was by nature shy and retiring ; he was ignorant of 
French j he was very young ; and with these disadvan- 
tages be was thrown among entfre strangers alone. 
After the excitement and novelty of foreign travel were 
c 2 
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orer, aod fie could realise his position, lie felt his heart 
duk vithin him. From the luxury and freedom of 
Oxford he was degraded to the dependence of a school- 
boy. Favillard managed his expenses, and his supply 
of pocket-money was reduced to a small monthly allow- 
ance. '" I had exchanged," he saya, "my elegant apart- 
ment in Magdalen College for a naiTow gloomy street, the 
most unfrequented iu an unhandsome town, for an old 
inconvenient bouse, and for a small chamber ill contrived 
and ill-fumiahed, which on the approach of winter, 
instead of a companionable fire, most be warmed by the 
dull and invisible heat of a stove." Under these 
gloomy auspices he began the moat profitable, and after 
a time the most pleasant, period of his whole life, one 
on wbich he never ceased to look back with unmingled 
satisfaction as the starting-point of his studies and intel- 
lectual progress. 

The first care of his preceptor was to bring about his 
religious conversion. Gibbon showed an honourable 
tenacity to his new faith, and a whole year after he had 
been exposed to the Protestant dialectics of Favillard 
he still, as the latter observed with much regret, con- 
tinued to abstain from meat on Fridays. There is some-- 
thing slightly inoongruons in the idea of Gibbon fasting 
out of religious scruples, but the fact shows that his 
religion had obtained no slight hold of him, and that 
althoagb he had embraced it quickly, he also accepted 
with intrepid frankness all its consequences. His was 
not an intellect that could endure half measures and 
baU lights ; he did not belong to that class of persons 
who do not know their own minda. 

However it is not surprising that his religion, placed 
where he was, was slowly but steadily undemuned. The 
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Swiss clei^y, he says, were ftcnte and learned on the topica 
of controversy, and Pavillard seems to have been a good 
spedmen of his class. An adult and ab]e man, in doily 
contact with a youth in hia own house, urging per- 
fflst«ntly but with tact one side of a tbeais, could hardly 
fail in the course of time to carry hia point. /But though 
Gibbon is willing to allow his tutor a handsome ahare 
in the work of hia conversion, he maintains that it was 
chiefly effected by his own private reflections. \ And this 
is eminently probable. What logic had set up, logic 
could throw down. He gives us a highly characteristic 
example of the reflections in question. " I still remem- 
ber my solitary transport at the discovery of a philoso- 
phical argument against the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion : that the text of Scripture which seems to inculcate 
the Beal Presence is attested only by a single sense — oar 
sight ; "while the real presence itself is disproved by 
three of our senses — the sight,thetoncb, and the taste." 
He was unaware of the distinction between the logical 
nnderstanding and tbe higher reason, which has been 
made since his time to the great comfoi-t of thinkers of 
a certain stamp. Having reached so far, his pi-ogress 
was easy and rapid. " The various articles of the fiomiah 
creed disappeared like a dream, and after a full convic- 
tion, on Christmas- day, 1754, I received the sacrament 
in the church of Lausanne. It was here that I suspended 
my religious inquiries, acquiescing with implicit belief 
in the tenets and myst«ries which ai'e adopted by the 
general consent of Catholics and Protestants." He thus 
had been a Catholic for about eighteen months. 

Gibbon's residence at Lausanne was a memorable 
epoch in bis life on two gi-ounda. Firstly, it was daring 
the five years he spent there that he laid the fonnda- 
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tions of that deep and ezteuslTe leaxning by which he 
.was afterwards diatmgxiiahed. Secondly, the foreign 
education he there received, at the critical period when 
the youth passes into the man, gave a permanent bent 
to his mind, and made him a continental European 
rather than an insular Englishman — two highly import- 
ant factors in his intellectual growth. 

He says that he went up to Oxford with a " stock of 
erudition which might have puzzled a doctor, and a 
degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy might have 
been ashamed, " Both erudition and ignorance were left 
pretty well undisturbed during his short and ill-starred 
university cai-eer, /At Lausanne he found himself, for 
the first time, in possession of the means of successful 
study, good health, calm, books, and tuition, up to a 
certain point'\ that point did not reach very far. The 
good Pavillard, an excellent man, for whom Gibbon ever 
entertained a sincere regard, was quite unequal to the 
tiksk of forming such a mind. There is no evidence that 
he was a ripe or even a fair scholar, and the plain fact 
is that Gibbon belongs to the honourable band of self' 
taught men. " My tutor," says Gibbon, " had the good 
sense to discern how far he could be useful, and when ho 
felt that I advanced beyond his epeed and measure, he 
wisely left me to my genius." Under that good guid- 
ance he formed an extensive plan of reviewing the Latin 
classics, in the four divisions of (1) Historians, (2) Poets, 
(3) Orators, and (4) Philosophers, in " chronological 
series from the days of Flautoa and Sallust to the decline 
of the language and empire of Eome." In one year he 
read over the following authors : Virgil, Sallust, livy, 
VeDeius Paterculua, Valerius Maximus, Tacitus, Suo- 
tonius, Quintus Cni-tius, Justin, Florua, Plautua, Terence, 
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and Locretiua. We qtay take his word when he says that 
tMs review, however rapid, was neither hasty nor super- 
ficial. Gibbon had the root of all scholarahip in him, 
the most diligent accuracy and an unlimited faculty of 
taking pains. Bat he was a great scholar, not a minute 
one, and belonged to the robust race of the Bcaligera and 
the Bentleye, rather than to the smaller breed of the 
Elmsleys and Monks, and of course he was at no time 
a professed philolc^er, occupied chiefly with the niceties 
of language. The point which deserves notice in this 
account of his studies is their wide sweep, so superior 
and bracing, as compared with that nanxiw restric- 
tion to the "authors of the best period," patronised 
by teachers who imperfectly comprehend their own 
business. Gibbon proceeded on the common-sense 
principle, that if you want to obtain a real grasp of the 
literature, history, and genius of a people, you must 
master that literature with more or less completeness 
from end to end, and that to select arbitrarily the 
authors of a. short period on the grounds that they are 
models of style, is nothing short of foolish. It was the 
principle on which Joseph Bcaliger studied Greek, and 
indeed occurs spontaneously to a vigorous mind eager for 
real knowledga' 

Nor did he confine himself to reading : he felt that no 
one is sure of knowing a language who limits his study 
of it to the perusal of authors. He practised diligently 
Latin prose composition, and this in the simplest and 

' Vii delibatia conjngationibus Qnecis, Homemm cam interpre- 
tatione arreptnm nno et Tiginti diebus totum didici. Reliqnoa toto 
poetas Qreeooa omnes intra quataor menses deToravi. HequB 
nllnin oratorem aut Hstoriciim priaa atUgi qaam poeUs onines 
— Scaligeri Epittola, Lib, 1. Epia. 1. 
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most effectnal way. " I traaalated an epistle of Cicero 
into French, and after throwing it aside till the words 
and phrases were obliterated from my memoiy, I re- 
translated my French into snch lAtin as I oonld find, 
and then compared each sentence of my imperfect versioD 
with the Bftse, the grace, the propriety of the Konmn 
orator" The only odd thing in connection with this 
excellent method is that Gibbon in his Memoirs seems 
to think it was a novel discovery of his own, and would 
recommend it to the imitation of students, whereas it is 
as old as the days of Ascham at least. There is no in- 
dication that he ever in the least degree attempted Latin 
Terse, and it is improbable that he should have done so, 
reading alone in Lausanne, under the slight supervision 
of such a teacher as Parillard. The lack of this elegant 
frivolity will be less thought of now than it would soma 
years ago. But we may admit that it would have been 
interesting to have a copy of hexameters or elegiacs by 
the historian of Borne. So much for Latin. In Greek 
he made far less prepress. He bad attained hxB nine- 
teenth year before he learned the alphabet, and even 
after so late a beginning he did not prosecute the study 
with much energy. ' 

M. Favillard seems to have taught him little more 
than the rudiments. " After my tutor had left me to 
myself I worked my way through about half the Iliad, 
and afterwards interpreted alone ft large portion of Xeno- 
phon and Herodotus. But my ardour, destitute of aid 
and emulation", gradually cooled, and from the barren 
task of searching words in a lexicon I withdrew to the 
free and familiar conversation of Virgil and Tacitus," 
This statement of the Memoirs is more than confirmed hj 
the journal of his studies, where we find him, as late as the 
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year 1762, wben he was twenty-five years of age, painfully 
reading Homer, it would appear, for the first time. He 
read on an average abont a book a week, and when he 
bad finished the Iliad this is what he says : " I have so 
far met with the miccess I hoped for, that I have acquired 
a great facility in reading the language, and treasured 
up a very great stock of words. What I hare rather 
neglected is the grammatical construction of them, and 
especially the many various inSeotions of the verbs." 
To repair this defect he wisely resolved to bestow some 
time every morning on the perusal of the Greek Grammar 
of Port Boyal. Thus we see that at an age when many 
men are b^inning to forget their Greek, Gibbon was 
beginning to learn it. Was this early deficiency ever 
repaired in Gi'eek as it was in Latin! I think not. 
He never was at home in old Hellas as be was in old 
Bome. This may be inferred from the discursive notes 
of bis great work, in which he has with admirable 
skill incorporated so much of his vast and miscellaneous 
reading. But his references to classic Greek authors are 
relatively few and timid compared with his gra^ and 
mastery of the LatiK. His judgments on Greek authors 
are also, to say the least, singular. When he had 
achieved the Decline and Fall, and was writing his 
Memoirs in the last years of bis life, the Greek writer 
whom he selects for especial coromendation isXenophon. 
" Cicero in Latin and Xenophon in Greek are indeed 
the two ancients whom I would first propose to a liberal 
scholar, not only for the merit of their style Mid senti- 
ments, but for the admirable lessons which may be 
applied almost to every situation of public and private 
life." Of the merit of Xenopbon's sentiments, most 
people would now admit that the less said the better. 
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Thewarmthof Gibbon's language withregard to Xenophoa 
contrasts with the coldness be sboirs with regard to 
Plato. " I involved myaelf," he says, " in the philosophic 
maze of the writings of Plato, of which perhaps the 
dramatic is more interesting than the argmaentative 
part." That Gibbon knew amply suiEcient Greek for 
his purposes as an historian no one doubts, bat his 
honourable candour enables as to see that he was never 
a Greek scholar in the proper sense of the word. 

It would be greatly to misknow Gibbon to suppose 
that bis studies at Lausanne were restricted to the 
learned languages. He obtained something more than 
an elementary knowledge of mathematics, mastered De 
CrousM' Logic and Locke's Essay, and filled up his spare 
time with that wide and discorsiTe reading to which his 
boundless curiosity was always putibing him. He wa» 
thoroughly happy and contented, and never ceased 
throughout hts life to congratulate himself on the 
fortunate exile wbich bad placed him at Lausanne. In 
one respect he did not use bis opportunities while in 
Switzerland. He never climbed a mountain all the time 
he was there, though he lived to see in his later life 
the first commencement of the Alpine fever. On the 
other hand, as became a historian and man of sense, 
the social and political aspects of the country engaged 
bis attention, as well tbey might. He enjoyed access to 
tbe best society of the place, and the impression fae made 
seems to have been as favourable as tbe one be received. 

Tbe influence of a foreign training is very marked in 
Gibbon, affecting as it does his general cast of thought, 
and even bis style. It would be difficult to name any 
writer in our language, especially among the few who, 
deserve, to be compared with him, who is so un-English, 
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not in a bad sense of the word, aa implying objeotion- 
able qualities, bat as wanting the elear ineular stamp 
and native flavour. If an intelligent Chinese or Persian 
were to read his book in a French translation, he would 
not readily gaees that it was written by an Englishman. 
It really bears the imprint of no nationality, and is 
emphatically Eoropean. We may postpone the question 
wheth^ this is a merit or a defect, but it is a character- 
istic. The result has certainly been that he is one of 
iiiB best-known of English prose writers on the Conti- 
nent, and one whom foreigners most readily comprehend. 
This peculiarity, of which he himself was fully aware, 
we may agree with him in ascribing to his residence 
at I*,n8anne. xi.t the " flexible age of sixteen he soon 
learned to endore, and gradually to adopt," foreign 
manners. French became the language in which he 
spontaneously thought; " Mb views were enlarged, and 
his prejudices were corrected." \ In one particular he 
cannot be complimented on the efTect of his continental 
education, when he congratulates himself " that his taste 
for the French theatre had abated his idolatry for the 
gigantic genius of Shakespeare, which is inculcated from 
oar infancy as the first duty of Englishmen." Still it 
is well to be rid of idolati-y and bigotry even with 
regard to Shakespeare. We must remember that the 
insular ^judices from which Gibbon rejoiced to be free 
were very difEerent in their intfiusity and narrowness 
fvom anything of the kind which exists now. The 
mixed hatred and contempt for foreigners which pre- 
vailed in his day, were enough to excite disgust in any 
liberal mind. 

The lucid order and admirable literary form of 
Gibbon's great work are qualities which can escape no 
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obBervant reader. Bat they are qnalities which are not 
RommoD in English books. The French hare a saying, 
"Les Anglais ne savent pas fairo nn livre." This is 
nnjost, taken absolntely, bat as a general rule it ia not 
without foundation. It is not a qaestion of depth or 
originality of thought, nor of the varioos merits be- 
longing to style properly so-called. In these respects 
English aathors need not fear competition. But in the 
art of clear and logical arraiigement, of building up 
a book in such order and method that each part con- 
tributes to the general effect of the whole, we must 
own that we have many lessons to learn of our neigh- 
bours. fTow in this quality Gibbon is a Frenchman. 
Not Voltaire himself ia more perspicuous than Gibbon. 
Everything is in its place, and disposed in such appa- 
rently natural Eeqnence that the uninitiated are apt to 
think the matter could not have been managed other- 
wise. It is a case, if there ever was one, of consummate 
art concealing every trace, not only of art, but even of 
effort. Of course the grasp and penetrating insight 
which are implied here, were part of Gibbon's great 
endowment, which only Nature could give. But it wag 
fortunate that his genius was educated in the best 
school for bringing out its innate quality. 

It would be difficult to explain why, except on tiiat 
principle of decimation by which Macaulay accounted 
for the outcry against Lord Byron, Gibbon's solitary and 
innocent love passage has been made the theme of a good 
deal of malicious comment. The pai-ties most interested, 
and who, we may presume, knew the circumstances 
better than any one else, seem to have been quite satis- 
fied with each other's conduct. Gibbon and Mdlle. 
Curchod, afterwards Madame Necker, remained on 
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terms of the most intimate friendship till the end of the 
former's life. This might be supposed sufficient. But 
it has not been so considered bj evil tongues. The 
merits of the case, however, may he more convenieatly 
discussed in a later chapter. At this point it will be 
enough to give the facts. 

Mdlle. Suaanne Curchod was bom about the year 
1740; ber father was the Calvinist miaiater of Grassier, 
her mother a French Huguenot who had preferred her 
religion to her country. She had i-eceived a liberal and 
even learned education from her fother, and was aa 
attractive in person as ahe was accomplished in mind. 
" She was beaatif ul with that pure virginal beauty which 
depends on early youth" {Sainte-Beuve). In 1757 she 
-waa the talk of Lauaanne, and could not appear in an 
assembly or at the play without being surrounded by 
admirera; she vas called La Belle Curchod. Gibbon's 
curiosity was piqued to see sneh a prodigy, and he waa 
smitten with love at first sight. " I found ber ' ' he says 
"learned without pedantry,lively in conversation, pure, in 
sentiment, and elegant in manners." He was twenty and 
aho seventeen years of age ; no impediment was placed 
in the way of tbeir meeting; and he was a frequent 
guest in her father's house. In. fact Gibbon paid bis 
court with an assiduity which makes an exception in his 
usually nnromantic nature. "She listened," be says, 
" to the voice of truth and passion, and I might pre- 
sume to hope that I had made some impression on a 
vittuous heart." We must remember that this and 
other rather glowing passages in his Memoii'3 were 
written in hia old age, when he had returned to Iad- 
sanne, and when, after a long separation and many 
TunssitudeEj he and Madamo Neoker were again thrown 
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together in an intimacy of friendship which revived old 
memories. Letters of hers to him which will be quoted 
in a later chapter show this in a. striking light. He 
indulged, he says, his dream of felicity, but on hia 
return to England he soon discovered that his father 
would not hear of this "strange alliance," and then 
follows the sentence which has lost him in the eyes of 
some persons/'" After a painful struggle I yielded to my 
fate: I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son."\What 
else he was to do under the circumstances does not 
appear. He was wholly dependent on his father, and 
on the Continent at least parental authority ie not 
regarded a» a trifling impediment in such cases. Gibbon 
could only have man-ied Mdlle. Carchod as an exile and 
a pauper, if he bad openly withstood hts father's wishes. 
" All for. love " is a very pretty maxim, but it ia apt to 
entail trouble when practically applied. Jean-Jacques 
Eousseau, who had the most beautiful sentiments on 
paper, but who in real life was not always a model of 
Relf-denial, found, as we shall see, grave fault with 
Gibbon's conduct. Gibbon, as a plain man of rather 
prosaic good sense, behaved neither heroically nor 
meanly. Time, absence, and the scenes of a new life, 
which he foond in England, had their usual effect ; his 
passion vanished^' My cure," he says, " was accelerated 
by a f^thful report of the tra-nquillity and cheerfulnesa 
of the lady herself, and my love subsided in. friendship 
and esteem.'^ The probability, indeed, that be and 
Mdlle. Cnrchod would ever see each other again, must 
have seemed remote in the extreme. Europe and England 
were involved in the Seven Years "War ; he was fixed at 
home, and an officer in the militia; Switzerland was 
far oS : when and where were they likely to meet t 
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They did, contrary to oil expectation, meet again, and 
renewed terms not so much of friendBhip as of affection. 
Mdlle. Corchod, as the wife of Neckev, became somewhat 
of a celebrity, and it is chiefly owing to these last-named 
ciroumfitances that the world has ever heard of Gibbon's 
early love. 

While he was at I^UBanne Gibbon made the acquaint- 
ance of Yoltaire, but it led to no intimacy or fruitful 
reminiscence. "He received me with cirility as an 
English youth, but I cannot boast of any peculiar notice 
or distinction." Still he had "the satisfaction of hear- 
ing — an uncommon circnmstance-^a great poet declaim 
his own ptodnctions on the stage." One is often 
tempted, in reading Gibbon's Memoirs, to rt^ret that 
he adopted the austere plan which led him " to condemn 
the practice of transforming a private memorial into a 
vebjcle of satire or praise," As he truly says, " It was 
assBTedly in his power to amuse the reader with a gal- 
lery of portraits and a collection of anecdotes." Ibis 
reserve is particularly disappointing when a striking 
and original figure like Yoltaire passes across the field, 
without an attempt to add one stroke to the portraiture 
of such a physiognomy. 

Gibbon had now (1758) been nearly five years at 
Lausanne, when his father suddenly intimated that he 
was to return home immediately. The Seven Years War 
w&s at its height, and the French had denied a passage 
through France to English tiHvellers. Gibbon, or more 
properly his Swiss friends, thought that the alternative 
road through Germany might be dangerous, though it 
might have been assumed that the Great Frederick, so far 
as he was concerned, would make things as plensant as 
possible to British subjects, wbote country had just 
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consented to snpply him vlth a much-needed subsidy. 
The French route was preferred, perhaps as much 
from a motive of frolic as anything elso. Two Swiss 
officei's of liis acqaaintanoe ondertook to convey Gibbon 
from France as one of their companions, under an 
assumed name, and in borrowed regimentals. His com- 
plete mastery of French removed any chance of detec- 
tion on the score of language, and with a "mixture of 
joy and regret" on the 11th April, 1758, Gibbon Mt 
Lausanne. He had a pleasant journey, bat no adven- 
tures, and returned to his native land after an absence 
of four years, ten months, and fifteen days. 
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CHAPTER III. 

m TEE UILITIA. 

The only person whom, on his return, Gibbon had the 
least wish to aw waa his aunt, Catherine Porten. To her 
honse he at once hastened, and " the evening was spent 
in the effusions of joy and tendeniees." He looked for- 
ward to his first meeting with his father with no slight 
aiudaty, and that for two reasons. First, his father had 
parted from him with anger and menace, and he had no 
idea how he would be received now. Secondly, his 
mother's place was oocnpied by a second wife, and an 
involontary but strong prejudice posseased him against 
his st^mother. He was moBt agreeably disappointed 
in both respects. Hi a father " received him as a man, as 
a friend, all constraint was banished at our first inter- 
view, and WB ever after continued on the same terms of 
easy and equal politeness." So far the prospect was 
pleasant. But the step-mother remained a possible obsta- 
cle to all comfort at home. He seems to have regarded 
his father's second marriage as an act of displeasure 
with himself, and he was disposed to hate the rival of 
bis mother. Gibbon soon fonnd that the injustice 
was in his own fancy, and the imaginary monster was 
an amiable and deserving woman. "I could not be 
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mistaken in the first view of her understanding ; her 
knowledge and the elegant spirit of her conversation, 
her polite welcome, and her assiduous care to study and 
gratify mj wishes announced at least that the surface 
would be smooth ; and my suspicions of art and false- 
hood were gradually dispelled by the full discovery of 
her warm and exquisite sensibility." He became indeed 
deeply attached to his step-mother. " After some re- 
serve on my side, our minds associated in confidence 
and friendship, and as Mrs. Gibbon had neither children 
nor the hopes of children, we more easily adopted the 
tender names and genuine characters of mother and 
son." A most creditable testimony surely to the worth 
and amiability of both of them. The friendship thus 
begun continued without break or coolness to the end 
of Gibbon's life. Thirty-five years after his first inter- 
view with his step-mother, and only a few months 
before his own death, when he was old and ailing, and 
the least exertion, by reason of his excessive corpulence, 
involved pain and trouble, he made a long journey to 
Bath for the sole purpose of paying Mrs. Gibbon a 
visit. He was very far from being the selfish Epicurean 
that has been sometimes represented. 

He had brought with him from Lausanne the first 
pages of a work which, after much bashfulness and 
delay, he at length published in the French language, 
under the title of E»sai gwr I'^tvde de la Liith'atii/re, in 
the year 1761, that is two years after ite completion. 
In one respect this juvenile work of Gibbon has little 
merit. The style is at once poor and stilted, and the 
general quality of remark eminently commonplace, 
where it does not fall into paradox. On the other hand, 
it has an intei'CBting and even original side. The main 
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idea of the little book, so far as it has one, 'was excel- 
lent, and really above the general thought of the age, 
□amel}', the vinilication of clasfiical literature and 
history generally from the narrow and singular pre- 
judice which prevailed against them, especially ~ in 
France, When Gibbon ascribes the design of his first 
work to a "refinement of vanity, the desire of justi- 
fying and praising the object of a favourite pursuit," 
he does himself less than justice. This first utterance 
of his historic genius was pi'ompted by on unconBcious 
but deep reaction against that contempt for the past, 
which was the greatest blot in the speculative movement 
of the eighteenth century. He resists the temper of his 
time rather from instinct than reason, and pleads the 
cause of learning with the hesitation of a man who has 
not fully seen round his subject, or even mastered his 
own thoughts upon it. Still there is his protest against 
the proposal of D'Alembert, who recommended that 
after a selection of facts had been made at the end of 
every century the remainder should be delivered to the 
flames. "Let us preserve them all," he says, "most 
carefully. A Montesquieu will detect in the most 
insignificant, relations which the vulgar overlook." 
He resented the haughty pretensions of the mathe- 
matical sciences to tmiversal dominion, with sufficient 
vigour to have satisfied August* Comte. " Physics and 
mathematics are at present on the throne. They see 
their sister sciences prostrate before them, chained to 
their chariot, or at most occupied in adorning their 
triumph. Perhaps their downfall is not far oft" To 
speak of a positive downfall of exact sciences was a 
mistake. But we may fairly suppose that Gibbon did 
not contemplate anything beyond a relative change of 
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position in tlie hierarchy of the sciences, by which 
history and politics would recover or attiun to a dignity 
which was denied them in his day. In one passage 
Gibbon shows that he had dimly foreseen the possibility 
of the modem inquiries into the conditions of savage 
life and prehistoric man. ''An Iroc|aois book, even 
were it full of absurdities, would be an invaluable 
treasure. It would offer a unique example of the nature 
of the human mind placed in circumstances which we 
have never known, and influenced by manners and re- 
ligious opinions, the complete opposite of ours." In 
this sentence Oibbon seems to call in anticipation for 
the researches which have since been prosecuted with 
so much success by eminent writers among ourselves, 
not to mention similar inquirers on the Continent. 

But in the meantime Gibbon bad entered on a career 
which removed him for long months from books and 
study. Without sufficiently refiecting on what such a 
step involved, he had joined the militia, which was em- 
bodied in the year 1760 ; and for the next two and a 
half years led, as he says, a ^Eindering life of military 
servitude. At first, indeed, he was so pleased with 
his new mode of life that he had serious thoughts of 
becoming a professional soldier. But this enthusiasm 
speedily wore o£E, and our " mimio Bellona soon revealed 
to his eyes her naked deformity." It was indeed no 
mere playing at soldiering that he had undertaken. 
He was the practical working commander of " an inde- 
pendent corps of 476 ofBcers and men." " In the 
absence, or even in the presence of the two field 
officers " (one of whom was his father, the major) " I 
was intmsted with the efEective labour of dictating the 
.orders and exercising the battalion." And his duty did 
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not Gonsst m occasional drilling and reviews, but in 
serioos marcliea, sometimes of thirty milen in a dayi.and 
camping under canvas. One encampment, on Win- 
cheeter Downs, lasted foor months. Gibbon doea not 
hesitate to say that the superiority of his grenadiers 
to the detachmMits of the regular army, vith which they 
were often mingled, was so striking that the most pi-e- 
jndiced regular conld not have hesitated a moment to 
admit it. Bat the drilling, and man(Burri)ig,_ and all 
that pertained to the serious Bide of militia business 
interested Gibbon, and though it took up time it gave 
him knowledge of a special kind, of which he quite 
appreciated the value. He was much struct, for 
instance, by the difference between the nominal and 
effective force of every regiment he had seen, even 
■when supposed to he complet*, and gravely doubts 
whether a nominal army of 100,000 men often brings 
fi/iy thonsand into the -ifield. What he found unen- 
durable was the oonstsnt shifting of quarters, the utter 
want of privacy and leisure it often entailed, and the 
distasteful society in which he was forced to li-\-e. For 
eight months at a stretch he never took a book in bis 
hand. " From the day we marched from Blandford, I 
had hardly a moment I could call my own, being almost 
continually in motion, or if I was fixed for a day, it was 
in the guardroom, a barrack, or an inn" Even worse 
were the drinking and late hours ; sometimes in " rustic " 
company, sometimes in company in which joviality and 
wit were more abundant than decorum and common sense, 
which will surprise no one who hears that the famous 
John Wilkes, who was colonel of the Buckingham 
militia, was not unfrequently one of his boon com- 
panions. A few exti-aota from his journal will be enough. 
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"Today (Aogart 28, 1762), Sir Thomas Worsley," the 
colonel of the battalion, "came to na to dinner. 
Pleased to see him, we kept bnmperising till after 
FollH»lIiDg, Sir Thomas assoring ns eveiy fresh bottle 
how infinitely sober he was growing." September 33rd- 
" Colonel Wilkes, of the Buckingham militia, dined with 
OS, and renewed the acquaintance Sir Thomas and 
myself had begun with him at Reading. I scarcely 
ever met with a better companion ; he has inexhaust- 
ible epirits, infinite wit and humour, and a great deal 
of knowledge . . . This proved a very debaached day ; 
we drank a great deal both after dinner and supper ; 
and when at last Wilkes hod retired. Sir Thomas and 
some others (of whom I was not one) broke into his 
room and made him drink a bottle of clsret in bed." 
December 17. "We found old Captain Afeard at 
Arlesford with the second division of the Fourteenth. 
He and all his officers supped with us, which made the 
evening rather a dranken one." Gibbon might well 
say that the militia was nnfit for and unworthy of him. 
Yet it is quite astonishing to see, aa recorded in his 
joomal, how keen an interest he still managed to retain 
in literature in the midst of all this dissipation, and 
how fertile he Was of schemes and projects of fntaie 
historical works to be prosecuted under more favourable 
auspices. Subject after subject occurred to him as 
eligible and attractive ; he caresses the idea for a time, 
then lays it aside for good reasons. First, he pitched 
upon the expedition of Charles YIII. of France into 
Italy. He read and meditated upon it, and wrote a 
dissertation of ten folio pages, besides lai^e notes, in 
which he examined the right of Charles VIII, to the 
crown of Naples, and the rival claimn of the houses of 
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Anjou and Aragon. In a few weeks ha gives up this idea, 
firstly, for the ratlier odd reason that tlie subject was too 
remote from us; and, secondly, for the very good reason 
that the expedition was rather the introduction to great 
events than great and important in itself. He then suc- 
cessively chose and rejected the Crusade of Richard the 
First; the Barons' War against John and Henry III.; the 
history of Edward the Black Prince ; the Uvea and com- 
pariaons of Henry V. and the Emperor Titus ; the life of 
Sir Philip Sidney, and that of the Marquis of Montrose. 
At length he fixed on Sir Walter Ealeigh as his hero. 
On this he worked with all the assiduity that his militia 
life allowed, read a great quantity of original docu- 
ments relating to it, and, after some months of labour, 
declared that " his subject opened upon him, and in 
general improved upon a nearer prospect." But half a 
year later he "is afraid he will have to drop his hero." 
And he covers half a page with reasons to persuade 
himself that he was right in doing so. Besides the 
obvious one that he would be able to add little that 
was not already accessible in Oldys' L^e <if Raleigh, 
that the topic was exhausted, and so forth, he goes on 
to make these remarks, which have more signification to 
us now than perhaps they had to htm when he wrote 
them. " Could I even surmount these obstacles, I 
should shrink with terror from the modem history of 
England, where every character is a problem and every 
reader a friend or an enemy : when a writer is supposed 
to hoist a flag of y^y, and is devoted to damnation by 
the adverse faction. Such would be my reception at 
home and abroad ; the lilstorian of Bateigh must en- 
counter an indifference far more bitter than censure or 
reproach. The events of his life are interesting; but 
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Ms character is ambignooB ; his actions are obecare ; his 
writings are English, and his fame is confined to the 
narrow limits of our language and oar island. / mutt 
embrace a aafw and more extensive theme," Here ve 
see the first gro|uiigs after a theme c^ cosmopolitan 
interest. He has arrived at two negative conclnsiona : 
that it most not be English, and mnst not be narrow. 
What it is to be, does not yet appear, for he has still a 
series of subjects to go throogh, to be taken np and 
discarded. The history of the liberty of the Swias, 
which at a later period he partially achieved, was one 
scheme ; the history of Florence nnder the Medici was 
another. He speaks with enthnsiasm of both projects, 
adding that he will most probably fix upon the latter ; 
but he never did anything of the Mnd. 

These were the topics which occupied Gibbon's mind 
during his service in the militia, escaping when he could 
from the aproar and vidgarity of the camp and the 
guardroom to the sanctuary of the historic mose, to 
worship in secret. But these private devotions could 
not remove Jiis dlsgast at "the inn, the wine, and the 
company " be was forced to endure, and latterly the 
militia became downright insupportable to him. But 
honoorable motives kept him to his post. "From a 
service without danger I might have retired without 
di^race; bat a« often as I hinted a wish of re- 
signing, my fetters were riveted by the friendly in- 
treaties of the colonel, the parental aathority of the 
major, and my own r^ard for the welfare of tbe 
battalion." At last the long-wished-for day arrived, 
when the militia was disbanded. "Our two com- 
panies," he writes in his journal, " were disembodied 
(December 23rd, 1762), mine at Alton, my father's at 
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Buriton. They fired three volleys, lodged the major's 
colours, delivered up tlieir arms, received their money, 
partook of a dinner at the major's expense, and then 
separated, with great cheerfulness and regularity. Thus 
ended the mihtia." The compression that his spirit had 
endured was shown hy the rapid energy with which 
he Bought a change of scene and oblivion of his woes. 
Within little more than a month after the scene just 
described. Gibbon was in Paris beginning the grand 
tour. 

/With that keen sense of the value of time which 
marked him, Gibbon with great impartiality cast np 
and estimated the profit and loss of his " bloodless 
campaigns." Both have been alluded to already. He 
summed up with great fairness in the entry that he made 
in his journal cm the evening of the day on which he re- 
covered his liberty. " I am glad that the militia has 
been, and glad that it Is nomore."\This judgment he 
confirmed thirty years afterwards, when he composed 
his Memoirs. " My principal obligation to the militia 
was the making me an Englishman and a soldier. After 
my foreign education, with my reserved temper, I 
should long have continued a stranger in my native 
country, bad I not been shaken in this various scene 
of new faces and new friends; had not experience 
forced me to feel the characters of our leading men, 
the state of parties, the forms of office, the operations 
of our civil and military system. In this peaceful 
service I imbibed the rudiments of the language and 
science of tactics, whidi opened a new field of study 
and observation. I diligently read and meditated the 
MemoireB MUitaireg of Quintna Icilius, the only writer 
who has united the merits of a professor and a veteran. 
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The discipline and eToliitton of a modern battalion ga^Te 
me a clearer notion of tlie phalanx and the legion, and 
the captain of the Hampshire grenadiers (the reader 
may smile) has not been useless to the historian of the 
Boman Empire." No one can Houbt it who compares 
Gibbon's numerous narratives of military operations 
with the ordinary performances of civil historiana in 
those matters. The campaigns of Julian, BelisariuB, 
and HeracUus, not to mention many others, have not 
only an uncommon Incidity, bnt also exhibit a clear 
appreciation of the obstacles and ardnousness of war- 
like operations, which is rare or unknown to non- 
military winters. Macaulay has pointed out that 
Swift's party pamphlets are superior in an especial 
way to the ordinary prodnetions of that class, in 
consequence of Swift's unavowed but very serious 
participation in the cabinet councils of Oxford and 
Bolingbroke. In the same manner Gibbon had an 
advantage through his military training, which gives 
him no smalt superiority to even the best historical 
writers who have been without it. 

The course of foreign travel which Gibbon was now 
about to commence had been contemplated before, but 
the war and the militia had postponed it for nearly 
three years. It appears that as early as the year 1760 
the elder Gibbon had conceived the project of procuring 
a seat in Parliament for his son, and was willing to 
incur the anticipated expense of £1500 for that object. 
Young Gibbon, who seems to have very accurately gauged 
his own abilities at that early age, was convinced that 
the money could be much better employed in another 
way. He wrote in consequence, under his father's roof, 
a letter to the latter which does such credit to his 
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head &nd to his heart, that, altfaongh it is somewliat 
long, it cannot with propriety be omitted here. 



EDWAED GIBBON TO HIS FATHER. 

"Dbak Sir, 

"An address in writing from a peraon who has the 
pleasure of being witJi you evefj day may appear stngqlai. 
However I hare preferred tliia method, as upon paper I can 
speak witiiout a bluGh and be heard without intemiptioii. 
If my letter diBpleaseB jon, impute it^ dear sir, to yonnelf. 
You have treated me, not like a sod, but like a friend. Can 
yon be Buiprised that I should commonicate to a friend all 
my thougbte and all my desires ? Unless the fnend approve 
them, let the father never knovr them ; or at least let him 
know at the same time that however reasonable, however 
eligible, my scheme may appear to me, I would rather foi^et 
it for ever than cause him the slightest uneasiness. 

" When I first returned to England, attentive to my future 
interests, you were so good as to give me hopes of a seat iu 
Parliament. This seat, it was supposed, would be an expense 
of fifteen hundred pounds. This design flattered my vanity, 
as it might enable me to shine in so august an assembly. It 
fiattered a nobler passion : I promised myself that, by the 
means of this seat, I might one day be the instrument of some 
good to my comitry. But I soon perceived bow little mere 
virtnous indiDatiou, unassisted by talents, could contribute 
towards that great end, and a very ^ort examination discovered 
to me that those talentA had not &llen to my lot. Do not, 
dear sir, impute this declaration to a false modesty — the meanest 
species of pride. Whatever else I may be ignorant of, I think I 
know myself, and shall always endeavour to mention my good 
qualities without vanity and my defects without repugnance. 
I shall say nothing of the most intimate acquaintance with his 
country and language, so absolutely necessaty to every senator ; 
since they may be acquired, to allege my deficiency in them 
would seem only the plea of laziness. But I shall say with 
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great truth liiat I nerer poeaeaMd thit ^ft of speech, the first 
Tequieiie of an orator, which me and labour may improre, but 
which mttnie can alone bestow ; that mj' temper, quiet, retind, 
aomewhat reserred, could ndther acqnire popularily, bear np 
against opposition, nor mix with ease in the crowds of public 
life ; that even my genius (if yon allow mo any) is better 
qoslified for the deliboate compoeitions of the closet iiaa for 
the extempore discoonee of Parliament. An unexpected 
objectioD would disconcert me, and as I am inc^Mtble of ex- 
plauiing to others what I do not imderatand myself, I should 
be meditating when I ought to be answering. I even want 
necessary prejndices of party and of nation. In popular 
assemblies it is often necessary to inspire them, and never orator 
inspired well a passion which he did not (eel biroselt Suppose 
me even mistaken in my own character, to mt ont with the 
repugnance such an opinion must produce offers but an in- 
different prospecL But I he«r you say it is not necessary that 
eveiy man should enter into Parliament with snch exalted 
hopes. It is to acquire a title the most glorious of any in a 
free conntry, and to employ the weight and consideration it 
giTee in the service of one's friends. Snch motives, though not 
glorious, yet are not disbononrable, and if we had a boron^ in 
OUT command, if yoil could bring me in withoat any great 
expense, or if onr fortune enabled ns to despise that expense, 
then indeed I should think them of the greatest strength. Bnt 
with onr private fortune, is it worth while to purchase at so hi^ 
a rate a title honourable in itself, but which I must share with 
every fellow that' can lay out 1500 ponnds I Besides, dear 
sir, a merchandise is of little value to the ovn^ when he is 
resolved not to sell it 

" I should aflront yoni penetration did I not suppose you nov 
see the drift of this letter. It is to appropriate to another use 
the sum with which you destoned to bring me into Parliament ; 
to employ it, not in making me great, but in rendering me 
happy. I have o^n heard you say yourself that the allovauce 
yon had been so indulgent as to grant me, though very liberal 
in regard to your estate, was yet hot small when compared willi 
the almost necessaiy extravagancea of the age. I have indeed 
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found it so, notwithatanding a good deal of economy, and an 
exemption from maaj of tlie common expenses of yonth. This, 
dear sir, would be a way of Bnpplying these deficiencies without 
any additional eipense to you. But I forhear — if you flink 
my proposals reasonable, you want no intreatjea to engage you 
to comply with them, if otherwise sU will be without effect 

"All that lama&aid of, dear sir, is that I should seem not 
BO mnch asking a ^Toor, as this really is, as eiacdng a debt. 
After all I can say, you will remain the beat judge of my good 
and your own dicumstances. Ferhaps, like most landed 
gentlemen, an addition to my annuity would suit you better 
than a sum of money ^vea at once ; perhaps the snm it«elf may 
be too considerable. Whatever yon may think proper to heatow 
on me, or in whatever manner, wiU be received with equal 
gratitude. 

" I intended to stop here, but aa I abhor the least appearance 
of ait, I think it better to lay open my whole scheme at once. 
The nnhappy war which now desolates Enrope will oblige me to 
defer seeing Fiance till a peace. But that reason can have no 
influence on Italy, a country which every scholar must long to 
sea. Should yon grant my request, and not disapprove of my 
manner of employing your bounty, I would leave England this 
autnmn and pass the winter at Lausanne with M. de Voltaire 
and my old friends. Id the spring I would cross the Alps, and 
after aome stay in Italy, aa the war must then be terminated, 
return home tlirongh France, to live happily with you and my 
dear mother. I am now two-and-twenty ; a toar must take up 
a conaiderable time ; and although I believe you have no thoughts 
of settling me soon (and I am soie I hove not), yet so many 
things nmy intervene that the man who does not travel early 
mns a great risk of not travelling at all But this part of my 
scheme, as well as the whole of it, I submit entirely to yon. 

" Permit me, dear sir, to add that I do not know whether th© 
complete coihpliaDce with my wishes could increase my love 
and gratitude, but that I am very sure no refusal could 
diminish those sentiments with which I shall always remain, 
dear sir, your most dutiful and obedient son and servant. 

"B. aiBBON, JuM." 
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Instead of going to Italy in tlie autumn of 1760, as 
he fondly hoped when be wrote thia letter, Gibbon was 
inarching about the south of England at the head of 
bis grenadiers. But the scheme sketched in the above 
letter was only postponed, and ultimately realised in 
every particular The question of a seat in Parliament 
never came up again during his father's life, and no 
doubt the money it would have cost was, according to 
bis wise soggestion, devoted to defray the expenses of 
his foreign tour, which he is now about to begin 
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Gibbon reached Faris on the 2Sth January, 1763; 
thirty-six days, as he tells us, after the diebaadrng of 
the militia. He remained a little over three months in 
the French capital, which on the whole pleased him 
BO well that he thinks that if he had been independent 
and rich, he might have been tempted to mahe it his 
permanent residence. 

On the other hand be seems to have been little if at 
all aware of the extraordinary character of the society 
of which he became a spectator and for a time a member. 
He does not seem to have been conacioDs that he was 
witnessing one of the most singular social phases which 
have yet been presented in the history of man. And 
no blame attaches to him for this. No one of his con- 
temporaries saw deeper in this direction than he did. 
It is a remarkable instance of the way in which the 
widest and deepest social morementB are veiled to the 
eyee of those who see them, predsely because of their 
width and depth. Foreignevs, especially Englishmen, 
vi^ted Paris in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
and reported variously of their experience and impres- 
sions. Some, like Hume and Sterne, are delighted; 
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some, like Gibbon, are quietly, bat Uiorongbly pleaded ; 
some, like Walpole — ^Uioagh he perhaps is a class by 
himself — are half pleased and half disgnsted. Thej 
all feel that there is something pecnliar in vhat they 
witness, bat never seem to Bospect that nothing like it 
vas ever seen before in the irorld. One is tempted to 
wish that they coald have seen with oar eyes, or, ma^di 
more, that we coald have had the privil^e of enjoying 
their experience, of spending a few months in that 
singular epoch when " society," properly so called, the 
assembling of men and women in drawing-rooms for 
the parpose of oonrersatiim, was the most serions aa 
well as the most delightful bosinees of life. Talk and 
discassion in the senate, the market-place, and the 
schools are cheap; even barbarians are not wholly 
without them. Bat their refinement and concentration 
in the Boltm — of which the president is a woman of tact 
and cnltore — this is a phenomenon which never appeared 
bnt in Paris in the eighteenth century. And yet scholars, 
men of the world, men of business passed through this 
wonderland with eyes blindfolded. They are free to 
enter, they go, they come, without a mgn that they have 
realised the marvellous scene that they were permitted 
to traverse. One does not wonder that they did not 
perceive that in those graceful drawing-rooms, filled 
with stately company of elaborate manners, ideas and 
sentiments were discussed and eVolved which would 
soon be more explosive than gunpowder. One does 
not wonder that they did not see ahead of them — -men 
never do. One does rather wonder that they did not 
see what was before their eyes. Bnt wonder is useless 
and a mistake. People who have never seen a volcano 
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cannot be expected to fear the baruing liira, or even t» 
see that a Tolcono differs from any other mountain. 

Gibbon had brought good introductions from Londoo, 
but he admits that they were useless, or rather super- 
fluous. His nationality and his £s8ai were his beat 
recommendations. It was the day of Anglomania, and, 
as he saya, "every Englishman was supposed to be a 
patriot and a philosopher," "I had rather be," said 
MdUe. de Lespinasse to Lord Shelbume, "the least 
member of the House of Commons than even tlie King 
of Prussia." Similar things must have been said to 
Gibbon, but he has not recorded them; and generally 
it may be said that he is disappointingly dull and in- 
different to Paris, though he liked it well enough when 
there. He never caught the Paris fever as Hume did, and 
Sterne, or even as Walpole did, for all the hard things he 
says of the underbred and overbearing maimers of the 
philosophers. Gibbon had ready access to the well-known 
houses of Madame Geotfrin, Madame Helv^us and 
the Baron d'Holbach ; and his perfect mastery of the 
language must have removed every obstacle in the way 
of complete social intercourse. But no word in his 
Memoirs or Letters shows that he really saw with the 
eyes of the mind the singolarities of that strange 
epoch. And yet lie was there at an exciting and im- 
portant moment. The Order of the Jesuits was tottering 
to its fall ; the latter volumes of the Encyclopedia were 
being printed, and it was no secret; the coiniscating 
wit and audacity of the aalons were at their height. 
He is not unjust or prejudiced, but somewhat cold. 
He dines with Baron d'Holbach, and says his dinners 
were excellent, but nothing of the guests. He goes to 
Madame GeoSriu, and pronounces her house an excellent 
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one. Such ftuct and commonpUce fmiae reSects on the 
eulogist. The only man of letters of whom he speaks 
with warmth is HelT^tins. He does not appear in 
this first 'visit to have known Madame da DeSand, who 
was still keeping her Won with the help of the pale 
deep-eyed L'Espioasse, though the £nal rapture was 
imminent. Louis Kacioe died, and so did Marivaox, 
while he was in ]E*ans. The old Opsra-hoose in the 
Palais Boyal was bomt down when he had been there 
a little over a month, and the representations were 
transferred to the Salle dee Machines, in the Ihiileries. 
The eqcestrian statae of Loais SV. was set np in the 
Place to which it gave its hamfi (where the Lazor colnmn 
now stands, in the Place de la Concorde) amidst the 
jeers and insolts of the mob, who declared it woold 
never be got to pass the hotel of Madam's de Pompadoor. 
How mach or how little of all this touched Gibbon, we 
do not know. We do know one t]mig, that his English 
dothes were an&shionable alid looked very foreign, the 
French being "excessively long-wiust6d." Doubtless 
his scanty pnrse could not afford a new outfit, each as 
Walpole two years afterwards, under the dli'dotion o£ 
lady Hertford, promptly procored. On the 8th of Uay 
he hnrried off to Lansanne.^ 

His ultimate object was Italy. But hd wisely re- 
solved to place a period of solid study between the 
lively dissipation of Paris and his classic pilgrimage. 
He knew the difference between seeing thillgs he had 
read about and reading about things after he had seen 
them ; how the mind, chafed with associations of famous 
scenes, is delicately susceptible of impressions, and how 

> The clironicle of events which occurred danog Gibbon's Bojoam 
in Fuia will be found in the interwting Ufmrirtt de BaiilieMmMi. 
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rapidly old musings take form and colour, when 
stin-ed hj outwaj'd realities ; and contrariwise, how slow 
and inadequate is the eSort to reverse this process, and 
to clothe with memories, monuments and sites over 
which the spirit has not sent a halo of previous medi- 
tation. So he settled down quietly at Lausanne for the 
space of nearly a year, and commenced a most austere 
and systematic course of reading on the antiquities of 
Italy. The list of learned works which ho perused 
" with his pen in his hand " is formidable, and fills a 
qoarto page. Bat he went further than this, and com- 
piled an elaborate treatise on the nations, provinces, and 
towns of ancient Italy (which *e still have) digested in 
alphabetical order, ill which evoiy Batin author, from 
Flautus to Hutilius, is laid tinder contribution for 
illoBtrative passages, which are all copied out in fall. 
This laborious work was evid&ntly Gibbon's own guide- 
book in his Italian travels, and one sees noli only 
what an admirable preparatioh it was for the object in 
view, but what a ptomise it -contained of that sa^pulous 
thoroughness which was "to be his mark as an historian. 
His mind was indeed rapidly maturing, and becoming 
consciotts in what direction its strength lay. 

His account of his first impressions of Rome has 
been often quoted, and deserves to be so signin. " My 
temper is not very susceptible oi enthusiasm, and the 
enthusiasm which I do not feel I have Aver scorned to 
affect. Bat at the distance of twenty-five years I can 
neither forget nor express the strong emotions which 
agitated my mind as I first approached and entered the 
Eternal City. After a sleepless night, I trod with a 
lofty step the rains of the Foram. Each memorable spot 
where Bomnlua stood, or TuUy spoke, or Ciesar fell, was 
E 2 
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at once preeent to my eye, and several days of intoxi- 
cation were loat and enjoyed before I cotdd descend to a 
cool and minute examination." He gave eighteen weeks to 
the study of Bome only, and six to Naples, and we may 
rest assured that he made good use of his time. But 
what makes this visit to Ram« memorable in his life 
and in literary history is that it was the occa^en and 
date of the first conoeption of Ms great work. " It was 
at Bome, on the 15th October, 1764, as I sat musing 
amid the ruins of the Capitol, white the barefooted 
friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, 
that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city 
first started to my mind."\ The scene, the contrast of 
the old religion and the new, the priests of Christ 
replacing the fiamens of Jupiter, the evensong of 
Catholic Bome swelling like a dirge over the prostrate 
Pi^an Bome might well concentrate in one grand 
luminous idea the manifold but unconnected thoughts 
with which his mind had so long been teeming. Gibbon 
had found his work, which was destined to fill the 
remainder of his life. Henceforth there is a fixed 
centre around which his thoughts and musings cluster 
apontaneouBly. Difficulties and interruptions ore not 
wanting. The plan then formed' is not taken in band 
at once ; on the contrary, it is contemplated at "an awful 
distance" ; but it led him on like a star guiding his 
steps, till he reached his appointed goal. 

After crossing the Alps on his homeward journey. 
Gibbon had had some thoughts of visiting the southern 
provinces of France. But when he reached Lyons he 
found letters "expi-essive of some impatience" for his 
return. Though he does not exactly say as much, we 
may justly conclude that the elder Gibbon's pecuniary 
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difficulties were batoning to be oppressive. So the 
traveller, with the dutifulness that he ever showed to 
his father, at once bent his steps northward. Again he 
passed through Paris, and the place had a new attraction 
■ in his eyes in the person of Mdlle. Curchod, now become 
Madame Neoker, and wife of the great financier. 

This perhaps will be the most convenient place to 
notice and estimate a certain amount of rather spiteful 
gossip, of which Gibbon waa the subject in Switzerland 
about this time. Bousseau and his friend Moultou have 
preserved it for ns, and it is probable that it has lost 
none of its pungency in passing thi-ough the hands of 
the latter. The substance of it is this : — that in the 
year 1763, when Gibbon revisited Iiansanne, as we 
have seen, Susanne Ciuxihod was still in a pitiable 
state of melancholy and well nigh broken-hearted at 
Gibbon's manifest coldness, which we know he considered 
to be " friendship and esteem." Whether he even saw 
her on this visit cannot be considered certain, bat it is 
at least highly probable. Be that as it may : this is the 
picture of her condition as drawn by Moultou in a letter 
to Rousseau : " How soiTy 1 am for our poor Mdlle. 
Onrchod I Gibbon, whom she loves, and to whom I know 
she has sacrificed some excellent matches, has come to 
XAUsanne, but cold, insensible, and as entirely cured of 
his old passion as she is far from cure. She has written 
me a letter that makes my heart ache." Bousseau says 
in reply, " He who does not appreciate Ifdlle. Curchod 
is not worthy of her ; he who appreciates her and 
separates himself from her is a man to be despised. 
She does not know what she wants. Gibbon serves her 
better than her own heart. I would rather a hundred 
tames that he left her poor and free among you than 
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that be slionld take her oS to be rich and miaerable in 
England." One does not qaite see how Gibbon could 
h&ve acted to the contentment of Jean-Jacquee. For 
not taking Mdile. Cnrchod to England — as we may pro- 
game he wonid have done if be had married her — he 
18 contemptible. Yet if he does take her be will 
make her miaerable, and Boussean would rather a 
hundred times be left her alone — precisely what be was 
doing ; but then be was des|Hcable for doing It, The 
question is whether there ia not a good deal of exaggera- 
tion in all tbis. Only a year after the tragic condition 
in which Moultou describes Mdlle. Cnrchod she married 
M. Keeker, and became devoted to her httsband. A few 
months after she married Xecker she cordially invited 
Gibbon to her house OYcry day of hie aojom^ in 
Paris. If Gibbon bad behaved in the unworthy way 
asserted, if she bad had her feelings so profonndly 
touched and lacerated as Moultou declares, would she, or 
even could she, have acted thus t If she was conscious 
of being wronged, and he was conscious — as he must have 
been — of having acted basely, or at least unfeelingly, is 
it not as good as certain that both parties would have 
been careful to see as little of each other as possible t 
A broken-oS love-jnatcb, even without complication of 
im worthy conduct on either side, is generally an efiectiTe 
bar to further intercourse. Sut in this case the inter- 
course is renewed on the very first opportunity, and 
never dropped till the death of one of the persons 



Two letters have been preserved of Gibbon and 
Madame Neoker respectively, nearly of the same date, 
and both referring to this rather delicate topic of their 
first interviews after her marriage. Gibbon writes to 
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his friend Holroyd, " The Gurotiod (Madame Keeker) 
I saw in Paris. She was very fond of me, and the 
hnaband particularly civiL Could they inanlt me more 
cruelly t Ask me every evening to supper, go to bed 
and leave me alone with his wife — what impertinent 
security I It is making an old lorer of mighty little 
consequence. She is as handsome as ever, and much 
genteeler ; seems pleased with her wealth rather than 
proud of it, I was esalting Nanette d'Tllena'a good luck 
and the fortune" (this evidently r^fe^s to some common 
acquaintance, who had changed her name to advantage). 
" ' What fortune,' B^a said with an air of contempt : — 
'not above twenty thousand livrgs a year.' I smiled, 
and she caught herself immedia^ly, ' What airs I 
give myself in despising twenty thousand livres a year, 
who a year ago looked upon eight hundred as the summit 
of my wishes.' " 

Let US tqrq to iihe lady's account of the same 
scenes. " I do not know if I told you," she writes to 
a friend at Lausanne, " that I have seen Gibbon, and it 
has given me moi-e pleasure than I know how to express. 
Not indeed that I retain any sentiment for a man who 
I think does not deserve much" (this little toss of 
pique or pride need not mislead us) ; " but my fe min ine 
vanity could not have had a mor^ complete a^d honest 
tiiumph. He stayed two weeks in Paris, and I had him 
every day at my house ; he has become soft, yielding, 
humble, decorous to a fault. He was a constant witness 
of my husband's kindness, wit, and gaiety, and made 
me remark for the first time, by his admiration for 
wealth, the opulence with which I am surrounded, and 
which up to this moment had only produced a dis- 
agreeable impression upon me." Considering the very 
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clifTerent pointa of view of the writers, tbese letters are 
remarkably in unison. The solid fact of the daily visita 
is recorded in both. It is easy to gather from Madame 
Necker's letter that she was very glad to show Mr, 
Oibbtm that for going farther and not marrying him 
she had not fared worse. The rather acid allusion to 
" opulence " is found in both letters ; but much more 
pronounced in hers than in his. Each hints that the 
other thought too much of wealth. But he does so with 
delioaoy, and only by implication ; she charges him 
coarsely with vulgar admiration for it. We may reason- 
ably suspect that riches had been the subject of not 
altogether smooth conversation between them, in the later 
part of the evening, perhaps, after M. Necker had retired 
in triumph to bed. One might even fancy that there 
was a tacit allusion by Madame Necker to the dialogue 
recorded by Gibbon to Holroyd, when his smile checked 
her indirect pride in her own wealth, and that'sbe 
remembered that smile with just a touch of resentment. 
If BO, nothing was more natural and comforting than to 
charge him with the failing that he had detected in her. 
But here are the facte. Eight months after her mar- 
riage, Madame Necker admits that she had Gibbon every 
day to her boose. He says that she was very cordial. 
She would have it understood that she received him only 
for the sake of gratifying a feminine vanity. For her 
own sake one might prefer his interpretation to hers.' 
It is difficult to believe that the essentially simple- 
minded Madame Necker would have asked a man every 
day to her house merely to triumph over him; and 
more difficult still to believe that the man would have 
gone if such had been the object. A little tartness in 
these first interviews, following on a relation of Btmm 
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ambiguity, cannot surprise ona But it was not tbe 
dominant ingredient, or the interviews must have ceased 
of their own accord. In any case few will admit that 
either of the persons concerned would have written as 
they did if Mool ton's statement were correct. In 
nmther epistle is there ajiy trace of a grand passion 
felt or slighted. We discover the much lower level 
of vanily and badinage. And the subsequent relations 
of Gibbon and !AIadiuiie Ifecker all tend to prove that 
this was the real one. 
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LITEBABY BCHEHES. — THE EISTOBY OF 8WITZEBLAND. — 

DISSEBTATIOH ON THB SIXTH MSEID. FATHXB'S DEATH. 

— -SETTLBBENT IN LONDON. 

Gibbon now (June, 1765) retamed to his father'a house, 
and ramained there till the Utter'a death in 1770. He 
describes these five yeara as having been the least 
pleasant and satisfactory of his whole life. The reasons 
were not far to seek. The unthrifty habits of the elder 
Gibbon were now producing their natural result. He 
was saddled with debt, from which two mortgages, 
readily consented to by his son, and the sale of the 
house at Putney, only partially relieved him. Gibbon 
now began to fear that he had an old age of poverty 
before him. He had piu^aed knowledge with single- 
hearted loyalty, and now became aware that from a 
worldly point of view knowledge is not often a profitoble 
investment. A more dejecting discovery cannot be made 
by the sincere scholar. He is conscious of laboor and 
protracted eSort, whieh the prosperons professional 
man and tradesman who pass him on their road to 
wealth with a smile of scornful pity have never knoim. 
He has forsaken comparatively all for knowledge, and 
the bjiSy world nieets him with a blank stare, and sunnises 
shrewdly that he is but an idler, with an odd taste for 
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vastiDg Hs time over books. It saya much for 
Gibbon's robustness of spirit that be did not break 
down in these trying years, tb^ he did not weakly take 
fright at Ma prospect, and make hasty and violeut efForte 
to mend it. On the contrary, he remained steadfast and 
trae to the things of the mind. With diminished oheer- 
f olness perhaps, but with no abatement of zeal, he pur- 
sued his course and his studies, thereby proving that he 
belonged to the select class of the strong and worthy 
who, penetrated with the loveliness of science, will not 
be turned away from it. 

His first effort to redeem the time was a project of 
a history of Switzerland. His choice was decided by 
two circumstances : (1) his love for a country which he 
bad made his own by adoption; (2) by the fact that he 
had in his friend Deyverdun, a fellow-worker who could 
render him most valuable assistance. Gibbon never 
knew German, which is not surprising when we refiect 
what German literature amounted to, in those days ; 
and he soon discovered that the most valuable authori- 
ties of his projected work were in the German 
language. But Deyverdun was a perfect master of 
that tongue, and translated a mass of documents for 
the use of his friend. They laboured for two years 
in collecting materials, before Gibbon felt himself 
jostifed in entering on the " more agreeable task of 
composition." And even then he considered the pre- 
paration insufficient, as no doubt it was. He felt he 
could not do justice to his subject ; uninformed as he 
was " by the scholars and statesmen, and remote from 
the archives and libraries of the Swiss republia" Such 
a beginning was not of good augury for the success of 
the underiaking. He never wrote more than about 
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sixty quarto pages of the projected work, and these, as 
they were in French, were submitted to the jndgment of 
a literary society o( for^gners in London, before whom 
the MS. was read. The author was unknown, and 
Gibbon attended the meeting, and thns listened without 
being observed " to the free fitriotores and nnfavonrable 
sentenceof hia judges." Headmits that the momentary 
sensation was painfid ; but the condemnation was 
ratified by his cooler thoughts : and ho declares that he 
did not regret the loss of a dight and anperficial essay, 
though it "bad cost some expense, much labour, and 
more time." He says in his Memoirs that he burnt the 
sheets. Bat this, strange to say, waa a mistake on his 
part. They were found among his papers after his 
death, and thoogh not published by Lord Sheffield in 
the first two volumes of his Miaoellaneons Works, whidi 
the latter edited in 1T96, they appeared in the supple- 
mental third volume which came out in 1816, We thus 
can judge for ourselvefl of their value. One sees at 
once why and how they failed to satisfy their author's 
matnre judgment. They belong to that style of histori- 
cal writing which consists in the rhetorical transcription 
and adornment of the original authorities, but in which 
the writer never gets close enough to his subject to 
apply the touchstone of a clear and trenchant criticism. 
Such criticism indeed was not common in Switzerland 
in his day, and one cannot blame Gibbon for not antici- 
pating the researches of modern investigators. But his 
historical sense was aroused to suspicion by the story of 
William Tell, which he boldly sets down as a fable. 
Altogether, one may pronounce the sketch to be pleasantly 
written in a flowing, picturesque narrative, and showing 
immense advance in style beyond the essay on the Study 
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oi literatare. David Home, to whom he submitted it, 
nrg^ed him to perserere, and the advice was jostified 
under the clroTunstaoceB, althongh one cannot now 
regret that it was not followed. 

After the failnre of this Boheme Gibbon, still in con- 
nection with Deyverdun, planned a periodical work under 
the title of Mhnoireg Litleraires de la Gratidff Bretagne. 
Only two volumes ever appeared, and the speculation 
does not seem to have met witb much success. Gibbon 
"presnmea to say that their merit was superior to their 
reputation, though they produced more reputation than 
emolument." The first volume is executed with evident 
pains, and gives a fair picture of the literary and social 
condition of England at the time. The heavy review 
articles are interspersed with' what is intended to be 
lighter matter on the fashions, foibles, and prominent 
characters of the day. Gibbon owna the authorship of 
the first article on Lord Lyttelton's history of Hemy 
the Second, and his baud is discernible in the account 
of the fourth volume of Lardner's work On the Credi- 
bility 'qf the Gospel History. The first has no merit 
beyond a faithful report The latter is written with 
Inuch more xest and vigour, and shows the interest that 
he already took in Christian antiquities. Other articles, 
evidently from the pen of Deyverdun, on the English 
theatre and Bean Kash of Bath, are the liveliest in the 
collection. The magazine was avowedly intended for 
Continental readers, and might have obtained success 
if it had been continued long enough. But it diod 
before it had time to make itself known.^ 

' Two volumoB appearad of the Jifimoirea LiiUraires. Of these 
only the first U to be found iu the British Museum. It is a small 
12I110, contaiQing 2S0 pages. Here ia the Table des Hatlires . — (I) 
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When the Mimmree LUth^aireB collapsed Qibbon was 
again left without a definite object to concentrate his 
energy, and with his work still to seek. One might 
wonder why he did not seriously prepare for the Decline 
and Fail. It must have been chiefly at this time that 
it was " contemplated at an awful distance," perhaps 
even with numbing doubt whether the distance would 
ever bo leesened and the work achieved, or even began. 
The probability is he had too little peace of mind to 
undertake anything that required calm and protracted 
labour. "While so many of my acquaintance were 
Eoarried, or in ParHantbnt, or advancing with a rapid 
step in the various roads of honour or fortune I stood 
alone, immovable, aUd insignificant. . . . The progress 
and the knowledge of our domestic diaorders aggravated 
my anxiety, and I Iwgali to apprehend that in my old 
age 1 might be left without the fruits of either industry 
or inheritance." Perhaps a reasonable apprehension of 
poverty is more paralysing than the reaUty. In the 
latter case prompt action is so imperatively commanded 
that the mind has no leisure for the fatal indulgence of 
regrets ; but when indigence seems only imminent, and 
has not yet arrived, a certain lethargy is apt to be ^o- 
duced out of which only the most practical characters can 
rouse themselves, and these are not, as a rule, scholars 
by nature. We need not be surprised that Gibbon 

Ristoire Us Henri II., par Hilord Lyttelton ; (2) Le Ifouveaa 
Onide d« Bath ; (3) EsMi bdt rflktoire de k 8oditi Civile, pu 
H. Fargoson; (i) CoDclQsiotiB des H^moirea de Misa Sydney 
Bidnlph ; Thfologis (G) Recoeil dea T^roolgnagea Ancieoii, par 
LsTdnw ; (6) Le Confesmonal ; (7) TransaotioDS Pbilosophiqnea ; 
(8) Le QonTemenr, par D. L F. Spectacled, Beaux Arta, KoQTellct 
Litt^ntirea 
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dnring these years did nothing serions, and postponed 
undertaking bia great work. The inspiration needed to 
accomplish snch a long and ardnoue course as it implied 
conid not be kindled in a mind haraa^ed hj pecuruary 
cai-es. The fervent heat of a poet's imagination may 
glow aa brightly in poverty aa in opulefnce, but the 
gentle yet prolonged enthusiasm of the historian is 
likely to he qoenched when the resonroes of life are too 



It is perhaps not wholly fanciful to suspect that 
Gibbon's next literary ef&o-t was suggested and de- 
termined by the inward discompoanre he felt at this 
time. By nature he was Hot a oontroTersialiat ; not that 
he wanted the abilities to support that charactei-, but 
his mind was too full, fertile, and fond of real know- 
ledge to take much pleasure in the generally barren 
occupation of gainsaying other men. Bat at this point 
ia his life he made an exception, and an unprovoked ex- 
ception. When he wrote his famous vindication of the 
first volume of the BecUiie and Fall he was acting in 
self-defence, and repelling savage attacks upon his his- 
torical veracity. But in his Critical Observations ow the 
Sixth Book qf thi j&teid he sought controversy for its 
own sake, and became a polemic — shall we say out of 
gaiety or bitterness of heart 1 That inward unrest 
easily produces eai aggressive spirit is a matter of com- 
mon observation, and it may well have been that in 
attacking Warburton he sought a diversion from the 
worry of domestic cares. Be that as it may, hia Obser- 

* Scholarship hu been frequently cnltivated amidrt great poverty i 
but from the time of Thncjdidea, the owner of mines, to Orote, 
the buiker, hiHtorioaa seem to htiTe been In, at least, eaej cireua- 
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vHtions are the moet pongent and daahing eSasum he 
ever fdlowed himself. It was his first effort in English 
prose, and it is doubtful whether he ever numaged his 
mother tongue better, if indeed he erer managed it bo 
well. The little tract is written with singolar spirit 
and rapidity of styles It is clear, trenchant, and direct 
to a fault. It is indeed far less critical than polemical, 
and shows no trace of lofty calm, either ntoral or in- 
tellectoal. We are not repelled much by his esgeme^ 
to refute and maltreat his opponent. That was not 
alien from the usages of the- time, and Wurborton at 
least had no right to complain of sucha style-of con- 
trorersy. But there is no width and elevation of view. 
The writer does not carry the' discussion up to a higher 
level, and' dominate his adversary from a superior stand- 
point. Controversy i^ always ephemeral and' vulgar, un- 
less it can rise-to the discussion and establishment of 
facts and principles valuable for themselves, independ- 
ently of the particular point at isaoe. It is this quality 
which has- made the master-works of Chillingworth 
and Bentley supereminent: The particular point far 
which the writers contended is settled or forgotten. 
But in moving up to that point they touched — such was 
their large discourse of reason — on topics of perennial 
interest, did> such justice, though only in passing, to 
certain other truths, that they are gratefully remembered 
ever after. Thus Bentley's dissertation on Fhalaris is 
raad, not for the main thesis — proof of the spnriousneas 
of the letters — but for the profound knowledge and ad- 
mirable logic with which subsidiary positions are main- 
tained on the way to it. Tried by this standard, and he 
deserves to be tried by a high standard, Gibbon fails 
not much, but entirely. The Observations are i-aiely, 
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if ever, quoted as an authority of weight hy any one 
engaged on classic^ or Yirgilian literature. This arises 
from the attitude of the writer, who is nearly solely 
occupied with establishing negative condnsiona that 
.j^SueaB was tu>t a la^^rer, that the Sixth ..^hieid is not 
an all^ory, that Yii^ had not been initiated in the 
Elensinian mysteries when he wrote it, and bo forth. 
Indeed the beat Jijdges now hold that ho has not done 
fall justice to the grain of trath that was to be fonnd 
in Warburton's clumsy and prolix hypothesis.^ It 
should be added that Gibbon very candidly admits and 
regrets the acrimonious style of the pamphlet, and con- 
demns still more "in a personal attack his cowardly 
conoealment of his name and chaiacter." 

The Olservatuma wore the last work which Gibbon 
published in his father's lifetime. His account of the 
latter's death (November 10, 1770) is feelingly written, 
and shows the affectionate side of his own nature to 
advantage. He acknowledges his father's failings, his 
weakness and inconstancy, but insists that they were 
compensated by the virtues of the head and heart, and 
the warmest sentiments of honour and humanity. "His 
graceful person, polite address, gentle manners, and un- 
affected cheerfulness recommended hitn to the favoiu 
of every company." And Gibbon recalls with emotion 
"the pangs of shame, tenderness, and self-reproach" 

' Conington, TnlToduction to the Sixth j^neid. "A reader of the 
present day will, I think, ba indnced to award the palm of learaiiig 
and ingenuity to Warburton." " The language and imagery of the 
siith. hook more than once auggeet that Virgil intended to embody 
in his picture the poetical view of that innerdde of ancient religion 
which the myateries may be supposed to bare presented.'' — S'wjgct' 
lion on the Sindy qf the jEneid, by H. Nettlcship, p. 13. 
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which preyed on hia father's mind tit the prospect, no 
doubt, of leaving an embarrassed estate and precarious 
fortune to his son and widow. 13s had no taste for stody 
ia the fatal Bummer of 1770, and declares that he would 
have been ashamed if be had. "I submitted to the 
order of nature," he saja, in words which recall his 
resignation on losing his nuBtress — " I submitted to the 
order of nature, and my grief was soothed by the oon- 
soiouB satiafaction that I had dischai^ged all the duties 
of fili^ piety." We see Gibbon very fairly in this 
remark. He had tenderness, steady and warm attach- 
ments, bat no passion. 

Nearly two years elapsed aft«r his other's death, 
before he was able to secure from the wrack of bis 
estate a sufficient competence to establish hintselt in 
London. His house was No. 7, Bentinak Street, near 
Manchester Square, then a remote suburb close to the 
country fields. His housekeeping was that of a solitary 
bachelor, who oonld afford an occasional dinner-party. 
Though not absolutely straitened in means, we shall pre- 
sently see that he was never quite at his ease in money 
matters while he remained in London. But he had now 
freedom, and no great anxieties, and he began seriously 
to contemplate the execution of hia great work, 

Gibbon, as we have seen, looked back with little satis- 
faction on the five years between bis return from his 
travels and his father's death. They are also the years 
during which his biographer is able to follow him with 
the least certainty. Hardly any of his letters which 
refer to that period have been preserved, and he has 
glided rapidly over it in his Memoirs. Tet it was, in 
other respects besides tli« matter of peconiary ttoubles, 
a momentooB epoch in his life. The peculiar views 
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which he adopted and partly profesaed tm religitm must 
have beea formed then. But the dat«, the oircnmatance, 
and the occasion are left in du-knesa Up to December 
18, 1763, Oibb(Hi v&a evidently a believer. In an entry 
in his private joamal onder that date he speaka of a Com- 
mTmion Sunday at Lausanne as affording an "edifying 
spectacle," on the ground that there is " neather bunnees 
nor parties, and they interdict even whist " on that day. 
How soon after this his opinions began to change, it is 
impossible to say. But we are conscioiis of a markedly 
diSerent tone in the Obfervaiums, and a sneer at " the 
andent aUiuice between the avtuice of the priests and 
the credulity of the peo[de." is in the familiar style of 
the Deists from Toland to Chubb. There is no evidence 
of his familiarity with the widely diffused works of the 
feeethinkers, and as tar as I am aware he does not 
quote or refer to them even once. But they could hardly 
have escaped his notice. Still his strong historic sense 
uid solid erudition would be more likely to be repelled 
than attracted by th^ vague and inaccorate scholar- 
ship, and chimerica] theories of the light of Natnre. 
Still we know that he practically adopted, in the end, 
at least the n^ative portion of these views, and the 
question is. When did he do sot His visit to Paris, 
and the company that he freqoeuted there, might surest 
ihat as a probable date of his change of opinions. But 
the entry jxist referred to was subsequent by several 
months to that visit, and we may with confidence assume 
that no freethinker of the eighteenth century would 
pronounce the austerities of a Communion Sunday in 
a Calvinist town an edifying spectacle. It is probable 
that his relinquishing of dogmatic faith was gradual, 
and foi' a time unconscious. It was an age of tepid 
P 2 
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belief, except among tbe Nonjnron and MethodiBta ; and 
with nether of these gronpa conld he have bad the least 
sympathy. His acqaaintanoe with Home, and biB par- 
tiality for the writings of Bayle, are more probable 
sources of a change of sentiment which was in a way 
predestined by natm^ bias and cast of mind. Any 
occasion would serve to predpitate the result. In any 
case, this resnlt had been attained some years before the 
publication of the first volnme of the Decline and Fall, 
in 1776. Beferring to his preparatory studies for the 
execution of that work, he says, "As I believed, and as 
I still believe, that the propagation of the Gospel and 
the triumph of the Ghnrch are inseparably connected 
with tiie decline of the Boman monarchy, I weighed the 
causes and effects of the revolution, and contrasted the 
narratives and apolc^es of the GhristianB themselves 
with the glances of candour or enmity which the pagans 
have oast on the rising sects. The Jewish and heathen 
testimonies, as they are collected and illustrated by Dr. 
lArdnw, directed without superseding my search of thd 
originals, and in an ample dissertation on the miracnlons 
darkness of the Passion I privately drew my oonclosioiis 
from the ulence of an tinbelieving age." Here we have 
the Bigument which concludes the sixteenth chapter 
distinctly announced. But the previous travail of spirit 
is not indicated. Gibbon has marked with precision the 
stages of his conversion to Bomanism. But the folloW' 
ing chapters of the history of his religious opinions he 
has not written, or he has suppressed them, and we can 
only vaguely guess their outline. 
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LIFB IN LONSOH. — PABLUHEHT. — THE BOARD OF TRADE. — 
THE DECLINE AND FALL. — MIGKATIOEf TO LAUaAHNE. 

Gibbon's settlement in IiondoD eis master in his own 
house ^d not come too aoon. A few more yeai's of 
ajudety and dependence, gocli as he h&d passed of late 
with, his father in the country, would probably hare 
dried np the spring of litenuy ambition and made him 
miss his career. He had no tastes to fit him for a 
country life. The pursuit of farming only pleased him 
in Yirgil's Georgia. He seems neither to have liked 
nor to have needed exercise, and English rural sports 
had no charma for him. " I never handled a gun, I 
seldom mounted a horse, and my philosophic walks 
were aoon terminated by a shady bench, where I was 
long detained by the sedentary amusement of reading 
or meditation." He was a bom cittK^in, _ "Kever, "he 
writes to his friend Holroyd, " never pretend to allnie 
me by painting in odious coloan the dost of London. 
I lore the dust, and whenever I move into the Weald it 
is to visit you, and not your trees." His ideal was to 
devote the morning, commencing early — at seven, say — to 
study, and the aftei-noon and evening to society and 
recreation, not " disdaining the innocent amosement of a 
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game at cards." And this plan of a happy life he very 
fairly realised ia his little house in Bentinck Street. 
The letters that we have of his relating to this period are 
biur^ant with Gplrita and self -congratulation at hie happy 
lot. He writes to his stepmother that he is eveiy day 
more satisfied with hia present mode of life, which he 
always believed was most calculated to make him happy. 
The stable and moderate stimulus of congenial society, 
alternating with stndy, was what he liked. The excite- 
nient and dissipation of a town life, which pnrchase 
pleasure to-day at the expense of fatigue and disgust 
to-morrow, were as little to his taste as the amnsements 
of the country. In 1772, when he settled in London, 
he was young in years, but he was old in tastes, and he 
enjoyed himself with the complacency often seen in 
healthy old men. " My library," he writes to Holroyd 
in 1773, " Kensington Gardens, and a few parties with 
new acqoaintance, among whom I reckon Goldsmith and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds," (poor Goldsmith was to die the 
year following), "fill up my time, and the monster 
ennui preserves s very respectful distance. By the 
by, your friends Batt, Sir John Bnssell, and lAscelles 
dined with me (me day before they set off : /or I some- 
timei give the prettiest little dinner in the teorld." One 
can imagine Gibbon, the picture of plumpness and 
content, doing the honours of his modest household. 
Still hJe was never prominent in society, even after 
the publication of his great work had made him 
famous. Lord Sheffield says that his conversation was 
superior to his writings, and in a circle of intimate 
friends it is probable that this was true. But in the 
free encounter of wit and argument, the same want of 
readiness that made him silent in parliament would 
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moBt likely restrict hia conversational power. It may be 
doubted if there ia a striking remark or saying of hie 
on record. Hia name octnra in Boswell, but nearly 
always as a pereona mvla. Certainly the arena where 
Johnson and Bnrke enooantered each other was not 
fitted to bring ont a shy and not very quick man. 
Against Johnson he manifestly harboured a sort oF 
gmdge, and if he ever felt the weight of Ursa Major's 
^w it is not surprising. 

He rather oddly preserved an insttmce of his conver 
national skill, as if aware that he would not easily get 
credit for it. The soene was in Paris. " At the table of 
my old friend M. de Foncemagne, I was involved in a 
dispute with the Abbe de Mably ... As I might be 
parti^ in my own cause, I shall transcribe the words of 
an unknown critic. ' Yon were, my dear Th^odon, at 
M. de Foncemagne's bouse, when the Abb4 de Mably and 
Mr. Gibbon dined there along with a number ti guests. 
The conversation ran almost entirely on history. The 
Abb4 being a profound politician, turned it while at 
dessert on the administration of affairs, and as by genius 
and temper, and the habit of admiring livy, he values 
only the republican system, he b^an to boast of the 
excellence of republics, being welt persuaded that the 
learned Englishman would approve of all he said and 
admire the profoondity of genius that had enabled a 
Frenchman to discover all these advantages. But Mr. 
Gibbon, knowing by experience the inconveniences of a 
popular government, was not at all of his opinion, and 
generously took np the defence of monarchy. The 
Abb4 wished to convince him out of Livy, and by some 
arguments drawn from Plutarch in favour of the 
Spartans. Mr. Gibbon, being endowed with a most 
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esceltent memwy, &nd having all erents present to his 
mind, soon got t^ oommand of the oonTerBation. The 
Abbo grew angry, they lost posseBaion of themselves, 
and said bard things of each other. The Englishman 
retaining bis native coolneas, watched for his advantages, 
and presBed tbe Abb^ with increasing success in pro- 
portion as he was more disturbed by passion. The 
conversation grew warmer, and was broken off by 
M. do Foncemagne's rising from table taai passing into 
the parlour, where ;io one was tempted to renew it." 
Bat if not brilliant in society, he was very ripandu, and 
was welcomed in the beet circles. He was a member of 
Boodle's, White's, Brooks's, and Almack's,' and " there 
were few persons in the literary or political world to 
whom he was a stranger." It is to be regretted that the 
best sketch of him at this period borders on cancatm:e. 
"The learned Gibbon," says Colman, "was a curious 
oonnterbalance to the learned (may I not say the' less 
learned) Johnson. Their manners and tastes, both in 
wilting and conversation, were as difcerent as their 
habiliments. On the day I first sat down with Johnson 
in his rusty-brown suit and his black worsted stockings, 
Gibbon was placed, opposite to me in a suit of flowered 
velvet, with a bag and sword. Each bad his measured 
phraseology, and Johnson's famous parallel between 
Dryden and Pope might be loosely parodied in reference 
to himself and Gibbon. Johnson's style was grand, and 
Gibbon's elegant: the stateliness of tbe former was 
sometimes pedantic, and the latter was occasionally 
finical. Johnson marched to kettledrums and trumpets, 

' Kot the assembly-room of tbatn&me, but a f^ming-club wliera 
tlie play was bigh. I find no evidence tliat Gibbon ever yielded to 
the prevalent passion for gambling. 
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Gibbon moved to Antes and haatboja. Jobnaon hewed 
passages through the Alp^ while Gibbon levelled walks 
throogh parka and gardens. Manled as I bad been by 
Johnson, Gibbon poured balm upon m; bmises by 
condescending once or twice in the coarse of the 
evening to talk with me. The great historian was 
light and playful, suiting his matter to the capacity of 
the boy : but it was done more tuo — still his manneriam 
prevailed, still be tapped his snuff-box, atill he smirked 
and smiled, and rounded his periods with the same «r 
of good'breediug, as if he were convei'sing with men. 
His month, mellifluous as Plato's, was a round hole 
nearly in the centre of his visage," (Quoted in Croker's 
Soevxll.) 

Kow and then he even joins in a masqoerade, " the 
finest thing ever seen," which costs two thousand 
guineas. Bnt the chief charm of it to bim seems to 
have been the pleasnie that it gave to his Aunt Forten. 
These little vanities are however quite snperGcial, and 
are never allowed to interfere with work. 

Now indeed he was no loiterer. In three years 
after his settlement in Loudon he bad produced the 
fiwt volume of the Decline aad Fall: an amount of 
diligence which will not be underrated by those who 
appreciate tlie vast diEEerence between commencing 
and continuing an undertaking of that magnitude. 
" At the outset," be says, " all was dark and doabtful ; 
even the title of the work, the true ^ra of the decline 
and foil of the empire, tihe limite of the Introduction, 
the division of the chapters, and the order of the 
narrative, — and I was often tempted to cast away the 
labour of seven years;" — alternations no doubt of 
hope and despair familiar to every sincere and competent 
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etndent. But he had taken the best uid only reli&ble 
means of Becuiing himself from the danger of these 
flnctoationa of epirit. He finished bis reading and pre- 
paration before he began to write, and when he at last 
pnt pen to pa>per bis coarse lay open before him, with no 
fear of sodden and disquietiDg stoppages arising from 
imperfect knowledge and need of further iDqairy. It 
is a pity that we cannot follow the elaboration of tbe 
work in detwl. That portion of hie Memoirs in which 
he speaks of it is very short and fragmentary, and the 
defect is not supplied by his letters. He seems to have 
worked with singular ease and mastery of his subject, 
and never to hare felt Me task as a strain or a fatigue. 
Even his intimate friends were not aware that he was 
engaged on a work of such magnitude, and it is amusing 
to see his friend Holroyd warn him against a hasty and 
immature publication when he learned that the book 
was in the press. He had apparently heard little of 
it before. This alone would show with what ease and 
smoothness Gibbon must have worked. He had excel- 
lent health — a strange fact after his'sidiy childhood ; 
society unbent his mind instead of distracting it ; his 
stomach was perfect — perhaps too good, as about this 
time he bt^an to be admonished by the gout. He never 
seems to have needed change. "Sufficient for the 
eummer is the evil tiiereof, viz., one distant conntiy 
excursion." There was an extraordinary difierenoe in 
this respect between the present age and those which 
went before it ; restlessness and change of scene have 
become almost a necessity of life with as, whereas our 
ancestors could continue healthy and happy for months 
and years without stirring from home. What is there 
to expl^n the change t We must not pretend that we 
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work harder than they did.^ However, Qibbon was 
able to keep himself ia good condition with his long 
spell of work in the morning, and hie dinner-parties 
at home or elsewhere in the aitemoon, and to have 
kept at home as much as he conld. Whenever he 
w«it away to the country, it was on invitations which 
he coald not well refuse. The result was a leisurely, 
nnhastiiig fulness of achievement, calm stretches of 
thorough and contented work, which have left their 
marks on the Dedine and Fall. One of iia charms is 
a constant good hnmoor and complacency ; not a sign is 
viaihle that the writer is pressed for time, op wants to 
get his performance out of hand ; but, on the ccmtrary, 
a calm lingering over details, sprightly aaides in the 
notes, which the least huny would have suppressed 
or passed by, and a general impressian conveyed of 
thorough enjoyment in the immensity of the labour. 

One would have liked to see this elaboration more 
dearly, to have been allowed a glimpse into Ms workshop 
while he was so engaged. "Unfortunately the editor of his 
jonmals has selected the relatively unimportant records 
of his earlier studies, and left us in the dark as regards 
this far more interesting period. He was such an inde- 
fatigable diarist that it is unlikely that he neglected to 
keep a journal in this crisis of his studies. But it has 
not been published, and it may have been destroyed. 
All that we have is this short paragraph in his 
Memoirs : — 

"The daseios, as low as Tacitos and the younger Pliny and 

' The most nmarkablfl instuioa of all ia ths cose of Nenton, 

who, BCCOTding to Dr. Whewell, rcaided in Trinity Colle){e " for 

thirty-fivo yeMS without the inttrmption of a month." — ifirf. of 

tht Iiuiueiiiie Scieivxs, vol. ii. book vii. 
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Juvenal, were my old and &mi]iar compaDtons. I uutensibly 
planged into the ocean of the Aoguatan hiatoiy, and in the 
descending seriea I investigated, with my pen almost always in 
mj hand, the ori^al recoids, both Greek and latin, from Dion 
Caaaius to Ammianus Marcellinus, from the reign of Trajan to 
the last age of the Western Caiais, The eubaidiary raya of 
medals and inscriptions of geography and chronology, weie thrown 
on theic proper objects, and I applied the collections of Tillemont 
to fix and arrange within my reach the loose and scattered atoms 
of historicd information. Through the darkness of the middle 
ages I explored my way in the Amudi and Anliguitia of Italg 
of the learned Mnratori, and diligently compared them with the 
parallel or transverse lines of Sigonius and Maffei, Baronias and 
Fagi, till I almost grasped the ruins of Rome in the fourteenth 
century, without suspecting that this final chapter must be 
ottained by the labour of six quartos and twenty years," 

When the time for composition arrived, he showed 
a fastidiouBaesB which was full of good augury. " Three 
times did I compose the first chapter, and twice the 
second and third, before I was tolerably aatisfied with 
their eSect." His hand grew firmer as he advanced. 
But the two final chapters interpORod a long delay, and 
needed "three successive revisals to reduce them httnt a 
volmne to their present size." Gibbon spent more time 
over his first volume than over any one of the five which 
followed it. To these he devoted almost regularly two 
years apiece, more or less, whereas the first cost him 
thi-ee years — so disproportionately difficult is the start 
in matters of this kind. 

While engaged in the composition of the first volume, 
he became a member of Parliament. One morning at 
half past seven, "as he was destroying an army of 
barbarians," he heard a double rap at bis door. It was 
a friend who came to inquire if he was desirous of 
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entering the House of Commons. The answer may 
be imagined, and he took his eeat aa member for 
the borough of Liskeard after the general election 
in 1774. 

Gibbon's political career ia the aide of bis history from 
which a friendly biographer would most readily turn 
away. Kot that it was exceptionally ignoble or aeU- 
seekiag if tried by the standard of the time, but it was 
allogethOT oommonplaoe and imwortby of him. The 
fact that be noTer even once opened his month in the 
House is not in itself blameworthy, though disappointing 
in a man of his power. It was indeed laudable enough 
if he bad nothing to say. But why had he nothing to 
sayt His ezonse ia timidity and want of readiness. 
We may reasonably assume that the canse lay deeper. 
"With his mental vigour he would soon have overcome 
suob obstacles if be bad really wished and tried to 
OTBTCome them. The fact is that he never tried becanse 
he never wished. It is a aiugnlar thing to say of Boch a 
man, but nevertheless true, that he had no taste or 
capacity whatever for politics. He lived at one of the 
most exciting periods of our history; h« assisted at 
debates in whidi constitntional and imperial questions 
of the highest moment were discussed by masters of 
eloquence and state policy, and he hardly appears to 
have been aware of the fact. It was not that be 
des|used politics as Walpole aSected to do, or that he 
regarded party struggles as "barbarous and absurd 
faction," as Hume did ; still less did be pass by them 
with the supercilious indifference of a mystic whose 
eyes are fixed on the individual spirit of man as the one 
spring of good and evil. He never rose to the level of 
the ordinaiy citizen or even pai-tisan, who takes an 
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' exaggerated view peiiiaps ot the importanoe of the politics 
of the day, but who at any rate therehy shows a sense of 
social solidarity and the claims of dvic commanion. He 
called himself a 'Whig, but he had no zeal for YOiig 
principlea. He voted steadily with Lord North, and 
quite approved of taxing and coercing America into 
^very ; bat he had no high notions of the royal pre- 
rogative, and was lukewarm in this as in everything. 
With such absence of passion one might have expected 
that he would he at least shrewd and sagacious in his 
judgments on politics. But he is nothing of the kind. 
In his familiar letters he reserves generally a few lines 
for parliamentary gossip, amid chat about the lAeather 
and family business. He never approaches to a brood 
survey of policy, or expresses aerioos and settled con- 
victions on home or foreign oSfurs. Throughout the 
American war ha never seems to have really made np 
his mind on the nature of the struggle, and the momen- 
tous isEiues that it involved. Favourable news pats him 
in high spirits, which are promptly cooled by the an- 
nounoement of reverses ; not tiiat he never shows any 
real anxiety or despondency about the commonwealth. 
His opinions on the subject are at the mercy of the last 
maiL It is disappointing to find an elegant triBer like 
Horace Walpole not only far more discerning in his 
appreciation of such a crisis, but also far more 
patriotically sensitive as to the wisdom of the means 
of meeting it, than the historian of Bome. Gibbon's 
tone often amonnte to levity, and ha chronicles the most 
serious measures with an unconcern really surprising. 
" In a few days wo atop the ports of New England. 
I cannot write volumes : but I am mora and more 
convinced that with firmness all may go well : yet I 
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sometimes doubt." (February 8, 1775.) " Sometlimg 
-will be done this year ; but in the spring the force 
of the oonntry will be exerted to the utmost : Scotch 
Higblajiders, Irish Fapiats, HanoTerians, Canadians, 
iDdians, &c., wi'l all in Tarioos shapes be employed." 
(August 1, 1775.) " What think yoa of the season, of 
Siberia is it DotI A pleasant campcugn in America." 
(Juinary 29, 1776.) At precisely the same time the.sagtb- 
doas coxccmib of Strawberry Hill mis writing thus: 
" The times are indeed very serious. Pacification with 
Ameritn is not the measure adopted. Hore regiments 
are ordered thither, and to-morrow a plan, I fear equi- 
Tslent to a declaration of war, is to be laid before both 
Bouses. They are bold ministers methinbe who do not 
hesitate on civil war, in whidi victory may bring rm'n, 
and difiappointment endanger their heads . . . Acqui- 
sition alone can make burdens palatable, and in a war 
with our own colonies we must inflict instead of acquiring 
them, and we cannot recover them without undoing 
tbem. I am still to learn wisdom and experience, if 
these things are not so." (Letter to Mann, January 26, 
1775.) "A war with our oolonies, which is now 
declared, is a jnoof how much influence j&ifion has on 
humao actions. A war on oar own trade is popular." 
(February 15, 1775.) " The war with America goes on 
briskly, that is as far as voting goes. A great majority 
in both houses is as brave as a mob ducking a pick- 
pocket. They flatter themselves they shall terrify the 
oolonies into submission in three months, and are 
amazed to hear that there is no such probability. They 
might as well have exoommunioated them, and left it to 
the devil to put the sentence into execation," (Febroary 
18, 1775.) Notonly is Walpcde'sjadgment wiser, but the 
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elemente vt « wiso jiidgiiMot were (vesent to Iiim in a 
wAfmwIuchtheTwereiKitMtoC^bbon. Wlioi tiw latter 
does attempt a forecist, ba shorn, as might be expetAsi, 
a» little penetralaoD tS the fntnra aa appieci&tion of tbe 
ptesmt. Writing from Faria <Mi August 11, 1777, when 
all Frrauji aocie^ was ablasa with enthaaiaanL fw 
America, and the oomt jnot en the point of yielding to 
the current, he is imder m imfniliaia aj^irehansiaiiB of 
a war with Fnmce, and " would not be saijnsBd if next 
Bnmmerthe French wen to lend th^ cordial aemstanoe 
to England as the weaker party." The emptiness of 
hia letters as r^arda home politics perhaps admits of a 
more favonrable explanation, and may be owing to the 
careful - anppression by tbeir editor, Lord Sheffield, of 
everything of real interest It is impossible to estinuto 
the weight of this confflderaticm, bnt it may be great 
Still we have a sufficient number of his letters to be 
able to say that on the whole they are nether thought- 
ful ma graphic : they give us neither pictures of erenta 
nor in^ht into the times. It most be, however, re- 
membered tiiat Qibbon greatly disliked letter-writiiig, 
and never wrote unless he was obliged. 

It was no secret that Gibbon wanted a place tindtf 
government. Moderate as his establishment seems to 
have been, it was more expensive than he coTiId afford. 
nnd he looked, not without warrant, to a supplement of 
income from one of the rich windfalls which in that 
time of sinecures were wont to refresh the spirits of 
sturdy supporters of administmtioD. He had inflnendal 
friends, and even relatives, in and near the govemmsnt, 
and but for his parliamentary nullity he would jarobably 
have been provided with a comfortable berth at an 
early period. But his "sincere and silent vote" was 
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not vaJnable enoogh to command a high price from hU 
pEbtrons. Once onlj was he able to help them with hia 
pen, vhen he drew np, at the request of Lords 
Thorlow and Weymouth, his MBmoire Jv»t\/i(xtt\f, in 
French, in which "he vindicated against the fVench 
manifesto the jtiatice of the British arms." It was a 
aervice worthy of a small fee, which no doubt he re- 
ceived, Helutd towaittiI1177d, when he hod been five 
years in Parliament, before his consin Mr. Eliot, and 
his friend Wedderbume, the AttomeyGeneral, were 
able to find him a post as one of the Lords Commisaioners 
of Trad© and Plantations. The Board ol Trade, of 
which he became one of the eight members, survives 
in mortal memory only from being embalmed in the 
bright amber of one of Burke's great speeches. "This 
board, Sir, has had both its original formation and its 
regeneration in a job. In a job it was conceived, and 
in a job its mother brought it forth. . . . This board is 
a sort of temperate bed of influence : a sort of gently 
ripening hothouse, where eight members of Parliament 
receive salaries of a thousand a year for a certain given 
time, in order to mature at a proper season a claim to 
two thousand, granted for doing less" {Speech on Eco- 
nomieai B^orm), Gibbon, with entire good humour, 
acknowledges the justice of Burke's indictment, and 
says he was "heard with delight, even by those whose 
existence he proscribed." After all, he only en joyed the 
emolument of his ofBce for three years, and he places 
that emolument at a lower figure than Burke did. He 
could not have received more than between two and 
three thousand pounds of public money ; and when we 
consider what manner of men have fattened on the 
national purse, it would be churlish to grudge that 
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amall smn to the historian of the Decline and Fall, The 
tnUforttme is that, reasonably or otherwise, donbte were 
raised as to Gibbon's complete Gtraightforwardnesa and 
honoarable adbesioti to party ties in accepting office. 
He says himself : " My acceptance of a place provoked 
some of the leaders of opposition with whom I had 
lived in habits of intimacy, and I was most onjustly 
accused of deserting a P^i^y '^ which I had never 
enlisted." There is certainly no evidence that those who 
were most qnalified to speak, those who gave him the 
place and rectoned on his vote, ever complained of want 
of allegiance. On the other hand. Gibbon's own letter 
to Edward Elliot, accepting the place, betrays a some- 
what uneasy conscience. He owns that lie was far from 
ap[woving all the past measures of the administration, 
even some of those in which he himself had silently 
concurred ; that he saw many capital defects in the ' 
characters of some of the present ministers, ahd was 
sorry that in so alarming a situation of public affairs 
the country had not the assistance of several able and 
honest men who were now -in opposition. Still, for 
varioos reasons, he did not consider himself in any way 
implicated, and rather suspiciously concludes with aji 
allusion to his peonniary difficulties and a fiourisli. 
" The addition of the salary which is now offered will 
make my eitnation perfectly easy, but I hope that you 
will do me the justice to believe that my mind could not 
be so unless I were conscious of the rectitude of my 
conduct." 

The strongest charge against Gibbon In reference to 
this matter is asserted to come from his friend Foz, in 
this odd form, "In June 1781, Mr, Fox's library came 
to be sold. Amongst his other books the first volume 
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of Mr. Gibbon's history waa brought to the hammer. 
In the blank leaf of this was a not« in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Fox, Btating a remarkable declaration of 
our historian at a well-knnwn tavern in Fall Mall, and 
contrasting it with Mr. Gibbon's political coudaot after- 
wards. 'The antiior,' it observed, 'at Brooks's said 
that there was no salvation for this coimtiy until six 
heads of the principal persons in administration ' (Lord 
Iforth being then prime minister) ' were lud npon 
the table. Tet,' aa the observation added, ' eleven days 
afterwards this same gentleman accepted a place of a 
lord of trade nnder these very minist«rs, and has acted 
with them ever since.' " It is impossible to tell what 
amount of trnth there is in this story, and not very 
importitnt to inquire. It rests on the authority of a 
strong personal enemy, and the cordial intimacy which 
ever subsisted between Gibbon and Fox seems to show 
that it was mere calonmy. Perhaps the tact that Gibbon 
h&d really no opinions in politics may have led persons 
of opposite parties to think that he agreed with them 
more than he did, and when he merely followed bis own 
interest, they may hare inferred that he tras deaorting 
their principles. After losing hie post on the Board of 
Trade he still hoped for Government employ, " either a 
secnre seat at the Board of Costoms or Excise," or in 
a diplomatic capacity. He was disappointed. If Lord 
Sheffield is to be believed, it was bis friend Fox who 
fmstrated his appointment as secretary of embassy at 
Paris, when he had been ali'eady named to that 
office. 

The way in which Gibbon acted and afterwards spoke 
in reference to the celebrated Coalition gives perhaps 
the best measure at bis political calibre. He voted 
O 2 
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among the rank and file of Lord North's followers for 
the Coalition with meek flnbserviency. He epeaks of 
a " principle of gratitude " whi^ actuated him on this 
occasion. Lord North had given hJTn his aeat, and if a 
man's consoieuce allows him to think rather of his 
patron than of his conntry, there is nothing to be said, 
except that his cod© of political ethics is low. "We may 
admit that his vote was pledged ; but there is also no 
doubt that any gratitnde that there was in the matter 
was stimulated by a lively sense of fayom's to come. The 
Portland ministiy had not been long in office when he 
wrote in the following terms to his friend Deyverdun : 
" You have not forgotte^ that I went into Parliament 
without patriotism and without ambition, \nd that all 
my views tended to the convenient and respectable 
place of a lord of trade. This sitoation I at length 
obtained. I poasessed it for three years, from 1779 to 
1782, and the net produce, which amounted to 750?. 
sterling, augmented my income to my wants and desires. 
But in the spring of last year the storm burst over 
our heads. Ijord North was overthrown, your humble 
servant turned out, and even the Boai'd of Trade, of 
which I was a member, abolished and broken up for 
ever by Mr. Burke's reform. To complete my misfoi^ 
tunes, I still remain a member of the Lower House. At 
the end of the last Parliament, Mr. Eliot withdrew his 
nomination. But the favour of Lord North facilitated 
my re-election, and gratitude imposed on me the duty of 
making available for his service the rights which I held 
in part from him. That winter we fought under the 
allied standards of Lord Noi-th and Mr. Fox: we 
triumphed over Lord Shelbume and the peace, and my 
friend (i,6. IJord North) remounted his steed in the quality 
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(J a secretary of state. ITow he can ea^ly say to me, 
' It was a great deal for me, it was cotMng for you ; ' 
and in spite of the strongest assurances, I have too much 
reason to allow me to hare much faith. With great 
genius and very respectable talents, he has now neither 
the title nor the credit of prime minister ; more active 
oolleagoes carry off the most saTOury moreels which 

. their roradons creatures immediately devour ; our mis- 
fortunes and reforms have diminished the number of 
favours ; either through pride or through indolence I am 
but a bad stiitor, and if at last I obtain something, it 
may perhaps be on the eve of a froBh revolution, which 
will in an instant snatch from me that which has cost 
me so many cares and pains," 

Such a letter speaks for itself. Gibbon might well 
say that he entered parliament without patriotism and 
without ambition. The only redeeming feature is the 
almost cynical frankness with which he openly regards 
polities from a personal point of view. However, it may 
be pleaded that the letter was written to a bosom friend 
at a moment of great depression, and when Gibbon's 
pecuniary diScnlties were pressing him severely. The 
Coalition promised him a place, and that was enough ; 
the contempt for all principle which had brought it 
about was not thought of. But even this minute 
excuse does not apply to the way in which, years after, 
when he was in comfort at lAusanne, he refers to the 
subject in hie Memoirs. The light in which the Coali- 
tion deserved to be regarded was clear by that tima 
Tet he speaks of it, not only without blame or regret, 
but contrives to cast suspicion on the motives of those 
who were disgusted by it, and bestowed their allegiance 
elsewhere. 
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" It is not the purpose of this namtiTCi to expatute on the 
public or secret bistoTj of the times ; the schism Tbich followed 
the death of tlLeMarquLE of RockiDgbam.the appointment of the 
Earl of Shelbonnie, the reaignatioa of Mr. Fox and his bmooE 
coalition with Lord North. Bat I may assert with some degree of 
asmrance that in their political conflict those great antagonJKts 
had nerer felt any personal aninuMity to each other, that their 
tecoDoiliation was easy and sincere, and that their friendship 
has neTei been clouded by the ehadow of sospicion or jeabuay. 
The moH vioUat or iiaiAl of their respective followers embraced 
this foir occasion of revolt, but tbeii alliance still commanded a 
majority of the Hoase of Commons, the peace was censured, 
Lord Sbelboume resigned, and the two friends knelt on the 
same coshion to take the oath of secretary of state. From a 
principle of gratitude I adhered to the Coalition ; my vote was 
counted iu the day of batt^, but I was overlooked in tlie 
division of the spoil." 

From this we leam that it was only the violent and 
the venal who disappi'ored of the Coalition. One 
would like to know how Gibbon explained the fact that 
at the general election of 1784 no less than <me hnndred 
and sixty of the supporters of the Coalition lost their 
seats, uid that Fox's political reputation was all but 
irretrievably ruined from this time forward. 

Meanwhile he h^d not neglected Ms own proper 
work. The first volume of his history was published in 
February, 1776, It derived, he says, " more credit from 
the name of the shop than from that of the anther." In 
the first instance he intended to print only five hundred 
copies, but the number was doubled by the " prophetic 
taste " of his printer, Mr. Strahan. The hook was 
received with a burst of applause — it was a atuxis Jw~ 
The first impression was exhausted in a few days, and 
a second and third edition were scarcely adequate 'to the 
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demand. The wiser few were as warm m their enlogies 
as the general public, . Hume declared that if he had 
not been personally acquainted with the author, he 
should have been aurprised by such a performance 
coming from any Englishman in that age. Dr. Bobert- 
son, Adam Ferguson, and Horace Walpole joined in 
the chorus. Walpole betrays an amusing mixture of 
Admiration and piqse at sot having found the author 
out befrae, " 1 know him a little, and never suspected 
the extent of his talents ; for he is perfectly modest, or 
I vaat penetration, which I know too ; but I intend to 
know him a great deal more." He oddly enough says 
that Gibbon was the " son of a foolish alderman," which 
shows at least how little the author was known in the 
great world up to this time. I^ow, however, society 
was determined to know more of him, the surest 
proof, not of merit, but of success. It must have 
been a rather intoxicating moment, but Gibbon had 
a cool head not easily turned. It would be nnfcur not 
to add that he had something much better, a really 
warm and afiectionate r^;ard for old friends, the best 
preservative against the fumes of flattery and sudden 
fame. Holroyd, Deyverdun, Madame Necker were more 
to h'TTi than all the great people with whom he now be- 
came acquainted. Necker and his wife came over from 
Paris and paid him a long visit in Bentinck Street, when 
hia laurels were juat fresh. " I live with her " he writes, 
" just as I used to do twenty years ago, laugh at her Paris 
varnish, and oblige her to become a simple reasonable 
Sniasesse. The man, who might read English husbands 
lessons of proper and dutiful behaviour, is a sensible, 
good-natured creature." The next year he returned 
the visit to Paris. His fame had preceded him, and he 
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received tlie cordial Imt diflcrisunating wdcome which 
the andenrigime attiiot time specially reeerred tar gent 
d'etprit. Madame da DeSand writes to Walpole, "Mr. 
Gibbon has the greatest success here ; it is quite a straggle 
to get him." He did not deny himself a rather sumptooos 
style of lining while in Paris. Perhaps the recollection 
of the unpleasant effect of his English clothes and the 
long waists of the French on his former visit dwelt 
in his mind, for now, like Walpole, he procored a new 
oatfit at once, " After dei^ing myself out with alks 
and silver, the ordinary establishment of coach, lodgings, 
servants, eating, «a& pocket expenses, does not exceed 
602. per month. Yet I have two footmen in handsome 
liveries behind my coach, and my apartment is hang 
with damask." 

The remainder of his life in London has nothing im- 
portant. He persevered assiduoosly with his history, 
and had two more quartos ready in 1781. They were 
received with less enthusiasm than the first, although 
they were really superior. Gibbon was rather too 
modestly inclined to agree with the public and "to 
believe that, especially in tlie beginning, they were more 
prolix and less entertaining " than the previous volume. 
He also wasted some weeks on his vindication of 'Uie 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of that volume, which 
had excited a host of feeble and ill-manneied attacks. 
His defence was complete, and in excellent temper. But 
the piece has no permanent valae. His assailants were 
60 ignorant and silly that they gave no scope for a great 
controversial reply. Neither perhaps did the subject 
admit of it. A literary war generally makes people 
think of Bentley's incomparable Fhataris. But that 
was almost a unique occasion and victory in the history 
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of letters. Bentley himself, the most pngnaciooB of 
men,- never found aach another. 

And Bo the time glided by, till we come to the year 
1783. Zxird N^orth had resigned office, the Board of 
Trade was aboliBhed, and Gibbon had lost his eon- 
Teoient salary. The ontloot was not pleasant. The 
seat on the Board of CustomB or Excise with which his 
hopes had been for a time kept op, receded into a remote 
distance, and he came to the conclosion " that the reign 
of pensions and sinecures was at an end." It was 
clearly necessary to take some important step in the 
way of retrenchment. After he bad lost his official in- 
come, his e^wnses exceeded bis revenue by something 
like four hundred pounds. A less ezpendve style of 
living in London never seems to have presented itself 
as an alternative. 80, like many an Englishman before 
and since, be resolved to go abread to economise. 

His old friend Deyverdun waa now settled in a com- 
fortable house at Lausanne, overlooking the Lake of 
Geneva. They had not met for eight years. But the 
friendship had begun a. quarter of a centary before, 
in the old days when Gibbon was a boarder in 
Favillard's house, and the embers of old associations 
only wanted stirring to make them shoot up into Same. 
In a moment of expansion Gibbon wrote ofE a warm 
and eager letter to his friend, setting forth his onsatis- 
factory position, and his wish and even necessity to 
change it. He gradually and with mnch delicacy dis- 
closes fais plan, that he and Dej^erdun, both now old 
bachelors, shonld combine their solitary lives in a 
common household and carry out an old project, often 
discussed in younger days, of living together. "You 
live in a charming house. I see from here my apart- 
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ment, the rcxiins we shall share with one another, oar 
table, our walks. But each a marriage ia worthless 
unless it suits both parties, and I easily feel that cir- 
cumstances, new tastes, and connections may frustrate 
a design which appeared charming in the distance. To 
settle my mind and to avoid regrets, you must be 
as frank as I have been, and give me a true picture, 
external and internal, of George Deyverdun." 

This letter, written in fluent and perfect French, is 
one of the best that we have of Gibbon. Deyverdim 
answered promptly, and met liis friend's advances with 
at least equal warmth. The few letters that have been 
preserved of his connected with this subject give a 
highly favoniable idea of his mind and character, and 
show he was quite worthy of the long and oonsbuit 
attachment that Gibbon felt for him. He cannot Axpress 
the delight he has felt at his friend's proposal ; by the 
rarest piece of good fortune, it so happens that he him- 
self is in a somewhat similar position of uncertainty 
and difficulty ; a year ago Giblxm's letter would have 
given him pleasure, now it offers assistance and supports 
After a few details concerning the tenant who occupies 
a portion of his honse, he proceeds to urge Gibbon to 
carry out the project he had suggested, to break loose 
from parliament and politics, for which he was not fit, 
and to give himself up to the charms of study and 
friendship. " Call to mind, my dear friend," he goes on, 
"that I saw yen enter parliament with regret, and I 
think I was only too good a prophet. I am sore that 
career has caused yon more privations than joys, more 
pains than pleasures. Elver since I have known you I 
have been convinced that your happiness lay in yonr 
study and in society, and that any path which led yon 
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ebewltere was a departure from bappineBs." Through 
nine pages of gentle and friendly eloquence Deyverdun 
porsaea his atgument to induce hie friend to clinch the 
bargain. " I advise you not only not to solicit a place, 
but to refuse one if it were offered to you. Would a 
thousand a year make up to yon tor the losa of five days 
a week ] .... By making this retreat to Switzerland, 
besides the beauty of the country and the pleasures of 
its society, you will acquire two blessings which you 
have lost, liberty and competence. You will also be 
uEeful, your works will Continue to enlighten us, and, 
independently of your talents, the man of honour and 
refinement is never n^eas." He then skilfully ex- 
hibits the attractions he has to offer. " You used to 
like my house and garden ; what woold you do now t 
On the first ftoor, which looks on the declivity of Ouohy, 
I have fitted up an apartment which is enough for me. 
I have a servant's room, two salons, two cabinets. On 
a level with the terrace two other saltms, of which one 
serves as a dining-room in summer, and the other a 
drawing-room for company. I have arranged three 
more rooms between the house and tlie coachhouse, so 
that I can offer you all the large apartment, which con- 
sists actually of eleven rooms, great and small, looking 
east and south, not splendidly famished, I allow, but 
with a certain elegance which I hope yon will like. The 
terrace is but little altered ... . it is lined from end 
to end with boxes of orange-trees. The vine-trellia has 
prospered, and extends nearly to the end. I have pur- 
chased the vineyard below the garden, and in front of 
the house made it into a lawn, which is watered by the 
water of the fountain .... In a word, strangers come 
to see the place, and in spte of my pompous description 
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of it I think yon will like it .... K ym erane, 
yoa will find » tnnqnillit j wiiidi jcn eaiiDOt havs 
in Londm, and » fiiend who faw not puaed a ni^le 
day without thinking of yon, and who, in qnte of his 
defects, his foiblei, and his infaiicnity, is still one of 
the Gompanums who suits yon best.'' 

Hoce l^ten followed from both sides in » similar 
strain. Tet Gibbon quailed before a final reeolntitaL 
His aunt, Mrs. Porten, his mother, Mrs. Gibbtm, his 
friend, Lord Sheffield, all joined in deprecating his 
Tolmitary exile. "That is a nonsensicsl scheme," said 
the latter, " yoa have got into yonr head of retnnung to 
Lausanne — a pretty fancy ; yoa imoem^ber how much 
yon liked it in your jo\t&, bat now yoa have seen mem 
of the world, and if yon were to try it again yoa wonld 
find yourself woefoUy disappointed." Deyrerdon, with 
complete sympathy, begged him not to be in too great 
a hurry to decide on a coorae which he himself desired 
so much. "I agree with yoa," he wrote to Gibbon, 
" that this is a sort of majriage, but I could never forgive 
myself if I saw yoa dissatisfied in the sequel, and in a 
position to reproach me." Gibbon felt it was a case 
demanding decision of character, and he came to a 
determination with a promptitude and enei^ not usual 
with him. He promised Deyrerdun in the next letter 
an ultimatmn, stating whether he meant to ffo or to itay, 
and a week after he wrote, " I go." He had prudent^ 
refrained from consulting Lord Sheffield during thia 
critical period, knowing that his certain disapprobation 
of the scheme wonld only complicate matters aud 
render decision more difficult Then he wrote, " I have 
given Deyverdun my word of htmoui to be at lAUsanne 
at the beginning of October, and no power of persuasion 
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can divert me from this irrevocaMe nsolution, whioh 
I am every day profteeding to execrate." 

This yiaa no exaggeration. He cimcelled the leafe of 
his house in Beatinck Street, packed the more aeoessaty 
portion of Hb books and shipped thetn for Ronea, and as 
his postcbaiae moved over Westminster Bridge, " ba4e a 
long farewell to Uio fvimwm, et opea str^ntwmgve Soma." 
The only real pang he felt in leaving arose from the 
" silent giief" of his Aunt Porten, whom be did not hope 
to see again. Nor did he. He started on September 
15, 1783, elept at Dover, was flattered with the hope of 
malring Calais harbour by the same tide in " three hours 
and a half, as the wind was brisk and fair," but was 
driven into Boulogne. He had not a symptom of sea- 
sickness. Then he went on by easy stages through 
Aire, Bethune, Douay, Cambray, 8t. Quentin, La Fere, 
Laon, Bheims, Chalons, St. Dizier, Langres, Beaanfon, 
and arrived at Lansanne on the 27th. The inns he 
found more agreeable to the palate than to the sight or 
the smell. At Langres he bad an excellent bed about 
six feet high from the ground. He beguiled the time 
with Homer and Clarendon, talking with hia servant, 
Capliu, and his dog MufE, and sometimes with the 
French postilions, and he found them the least rational 
of the animals mentioned. 

He reached his journey's end, to alight amid a num- 
ber of minor troubles, which to a less easy tempered 
man would have been real ajmoyances. He found that 
Deyverdun had reckoned without his host, or rather his 
tenant, and that they could not have possession of the 
house for several months, so he had to take lodgings. 
Then he sprained his anklet so this brought on a bad 
attack of the gout, which laid him up completely. 
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Howerer, hia apirita never gave way. In time his 
books arrived, and the friends got installed in their own 
house. His satisfaction lias then no botmda, with the 
people, the place, the way of living, and hia daily 
companion. We mast now leave liiin for a short apace 
in the enjoyment of hia happiness, while we briefly 
consider the laboura of the previous ten yeaia. 
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THE FIRST THBEB TOLUHES OF THE SECLUJi: AND 
FALL. 

The historiEin who is also an artist is exposed to a par- 
ticular drawback from which hie brethren in other fields 
are exempt. The mere lapse of time deetroya the value 
and even the fidelity of hie pictorea. In other arts cor- 
rect colouring and outline remain correct, and if they 
are combined with imaginative power, age rather en- 
hances than diminishes their worth. But the historian 
lives under another law. Hia reproduction of a past 
age, however full and true it may appear to his con- 
temporaries, appears leas and' less true to his successors. 
The way in which he saw tilings ceases to be satisfactory ; 
we may admit his accuracy, but we add a qualification 
referring to the tiinn when he wrote, the point of, view 
that he occupied. And we feel that what was accurate 
for him is no longer accurate for us. This superannua- 
tion of historical work is not aimilar to the sapereeding of 
scientific work which is ever going on, and is the capital 
test of progreaa. Scientific books become rapidly old- 
fashioned, because the acienoe to which they refer 
is in constant growth, and a work on chetniatry or 
biology is out of date by ' reason of incompleteness 
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or the diBCOveiy of unsuspected errors. The saentffic 
side of history, if we allow it to hare a scientific side, 
conforms to this rule, and presents no singularity. 
Closer inspection of our materials, the employment 
of the comporatiTe method, occasionaJly the bringing 
to light of new authorities — all contribute to an 
increase of real knowledge, and historical studies in 
this respect do not diSer from other branches of re- 
search. Bat this la not the sole or the chief cause of 
the renovation and transformation constantly needed in 
historic work. That depends on the ever-moving stand- 
point from which the past is regarded, so that society in 
looking back on its previous history never sees it for 
long together at quite the same angle, never sees, we 
may say, quite the same thing. The past changes to us 
as we move down the stream of time, as a distant moun- 
tain changes through l^e windings of the road on which 
we travel away from it. To drop figure and use language 
now becoming familiar, the social organism ia in constant 
growth, and receiving new additions, and each new addi- 
tion causes us to modify our view of the whola The 
historian, in fact, is eng^ed in the study of an un- 
finished organism, whose development is constantly pre- 
senting him with surprises. It is as if the biologist 
were suddenly to come upon new and unheard-of epedes 
and families which would upset hia old classification, or 
as if the chemist were to find his laws of combination 
replaced by others which were not only unknown to him, 
but which were really new and recent in the world. 
Other inquirers have the whole of the phenomena with 
which their science is concerned before them, and th^ 
may explore them at their leisure. The sociologist has 
only an instalment, most likely a very small instalment, 
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of tbe pbenomeiia with which Ms science is concerned 
before him. They have not yet happened, are not 
yet phenomena, and aa they do happen and admit of 
investigation they necessarily lead to constant modifica- 
tion of his views and dednctions. Not only does he 
acquire new knowledge like other inquirers, but he la 
constantly having the subject-matter from which he 
derivea his knowledge augmented. Bven in modem 
times society has thrown out with much sudden- 
ness rapid and- unexpected developments, of such scope 
and volume that contemporaiies have often lost self- 
possoBsioQ at the sight of them, and wondered if social 
order could survive. The Beformation and the French 
Kevolntion are cases in point. Andwhat aprindpal part 
do these two great events always play in any specu- 
lations instituted subsequent to them I How easy it is 
to see whether a writer lived before the Beign of Terror, 
or after it, from his gait and manner of approaching 
social inquiries t Is there any reason to suppose that 
such mutations are now at an end I None. The prob- 
ability, well nigh a certainty, is that metamorphoses of 
the social oiganism are in store for us which will equal, 
if they do not vastly exceed, anything that the past has 
offered. 

Considerations of this kind need to be kept in view 
if we would be just in our appre<natiou of historical 
writings which have already a certain age. It ia im- 
possible that a history composed a ceotm^ ago should 
fully satisfy us now ; but we must beware of blaming 
tbe writer for his supposed or real shortcomings, tall we 
have ascertained how far they arose from his personal 
inadequacy to his task, and were not tbe result of his 
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chroHoIogioal position. It need not be said that this 
remark does not refer to many books vMcli are called, 
hiatories, bat are really contemporary memoirs and 
original authorities subservient to history proper. The 
vorks of Clarendon and Burnet, for instance, can never 
lose a certaia value on this account. The immortal 
book which all subsequent generationa have agreed to 
call a possession for ever, is the unapproachabU ideU c^ 
this class. But neither Thucydides nor Clarendon were 
historians in the sense in vhich Gibbon was an histoiian, 
that ie, engaged in the delineation of a remote epoch by 
the help of such materials as have escaped the ravages 
of time. It is hiEtoriane like Qibbon who are exposed 
to the particular onhappinees referred to a little way 
back — Uiat of growing out of date through no fault of 
their own, but through the changed aspect presented 
by the past in conseqaence of the movement which has 
brought OS to the present. But if this is the field of his- 
torical disaster, it is also the opportunity of historical 
genius. In .proportion as a writer transcends the special 
lunitetions of his time, will "age fail to wither him." 
That he cannot entirely shake oS the fetters which 
fasten him to his epoch id manifest. Bat in propor- 
tion as his vision ia clear, in proportion as he has 
with singlKiees of eye striven to draw the past with 
reverent loyalty, will his bondage to his own time be 
loosened, and his work will remain faithful work for 
which due gratitad* will not be withheld. 

The sudden and rapid expansion of historic studies 
in the middle of the eighteenth century constitutes one 
of the great epochs in literature. Up to the year 1760 
no great historical work had appeared in any modem 
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language.^ The instancea that seem' to make against 
this remark will be found to confirm it. They consist 
of memoirs, contemporary docaments, in short materials 
for history, bat not history itself. From Froissart and 
De Comines, or even from the earlier monastic writers 
to St. Simon (who was just finishing his incomparable 
Memoirs), history with wide outlook and the conception 
of social progress and interconnection of events did not 
exist. Yet history in its simple forms is one of the 
most spontaneous of human achievements. Stories of 
mighty deeds, of the prowess and death of heroes, are 
among the earliest prodnctions of even semi-civilised 
man — the earliest subjects of epic and lyrio verse. 
But this rudimentary form is never more than biogra- 
phical With increasing complexity of social evolution 
it dies away, and history proper, as distinct from atmals 
and chronicle, does not arise till circumstances allow of 
general and synthetic views, till societies can be sur- 
veyed from a sufficient distance and elevation for their 
movements to be discerned. Thncydides, Livy, and 
Tacitus do not appear till Greece and Borne have reached 
their highest point of homogeneous national life. The 
tardy dawn of history in the modeim world was owing 
to its immense complexity. Materials also were want- 
ing. They gradually emerged out of manuscript all over 
Europe, during what may be called the great pedant 
age (1660-1660), under the direction of meritorious an- 
tiquaries, Camden, Savile, Duchesne, Gale, and others. 
Still official documents and state papers were wanting, 
and bad they been at hand would hardly have been 

' TAizertfe great hiatory of Francs ia next to valaelesa till ho 
readies ths aiiteeiitb cantniy, that wm a period bordeiing on hia 
owiL Thoanus deals with coutempoTai; ereats. 



used with competence. The national and religions 
limitations fiere still too marked and hostile to peimit 
ft free survey over the historic field. The eighteenth 
century, thongh it opened with a bloody war, was essen- 
tially peacefnl in spirit ; governments made war, bat 
men and nations longed for rest. The increased inter- 
est in the past was shown by the publication nearly 
contempomry of the great historic collections of Bymer 
(A.D. 1704), Leibnitz (1707), and Muwitori (1723). 
Before the middle of the century the historic mnee had 
abundant oU to feed her lamp. Still the lamp would 
probably not have been lighted but for the singular 
pass to which French thought had come. 

From the latter years of Louis XIY. till the third 
quarter of the eighteenth centery was all but closed, 
France had a government at once so weak and wicked, 
so much below the culture of the people it oppressed, 
that the better minds of the nation turned aw&y in dis- 
gust from their domestic ignominy, and sought consola- 
tion in contemplating foreign virtue wherever they 
thought it was to be found ; in short, they became 
cosmopolitan. The country which has since been the 
birthplace of Chauvinism, put away national pride almost 
with pasEdon. But this was not all. The country whose 
king was called the Kldest Son of the Church, and with 
which untold pains had been taken to keep it orthodox, 
had lapsed into such an abhorrence of the Church and 
of orthodoxy that anything seemed preferable to them 
in its eyes. 

Thus, as if by enchantment, the old barriers dis- 
appeared, both national and religious. Man and his 
fortunes, in all climes and all ages, became topics of 
intense interest, especially when they tended to degrade 
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by ooDtrast the detested condition of things at home. 
This was the weak side of historical speculation in 
fVance : it was essentially polemical; prompted less by 
genuine interest in the past than by strong hatred of 
the present. Of this perturbation note must be taken. 
But it is none the less true that the disengagement of 
French thought from the narrow limits of nation and 
creed produced, as it were in a moment, a lofty concep- 
tion of history auch as gubseijuent ages may equal, but 
can hardly surpass. 

The influence of French thought was European, and 
nowhere more beneficial than in England, In other 
coontries it was too despotic, and produced in Germany, 
at least, Lessing'a memorable reaction. Bnt the robust 
national and political life of England reduced It to a 
welcome flavouring of our insular temperament. The 
Scotch, who had a traditional connection with France, 
were the first importers of the new views. Himie, who 
had practically grown in the same soil as Voltaire, was 
only three years behind Mm in the historic field. Hie 
Age of LmLxa XIV. was published in 1751, and the first 
volume of the Hittory of England in 1754. Hume was 
no disciple of Voltaire; he simply wrote under the 
stimnlns of the same order of ideas. Kobertson, who 
■ shortly followed him, no doubt drew direct inspiration 
from Voltaire, and his weightiest achievement, the 
View of the Sta^ of Europe, prefi^ied to his History of 
Charles F., was lai^ely influenced, if it waa not abso- 
lutely suggested, by the Eeeay on Manners. But both 
Hume and Bobertson surpassed their masters, if wo 
allow, as EeemB right, that the French were their 
masters. The Scotch writei's had no quarrel with their 
country or their age as the French had. One was a 
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Tory, the other a Whig ; and Home allowed lumself to 
be nnwortluly affected by party bias in hia histoneal 
jndgment. Bnt neither was tempted to turn hiatoiy 
into a covert attack on the condition of things amid 
which Uiey lived. Hence a calnmeaa and dignity ai 
tone and Ungoage, very different from the petolant 
brilliancy of Tolture, who is never so hap[^ as whrat 
be can make the past look mean and ridiculons, merely 
because it was the parent of the odioos present. Bnt, 
ejccellent as were the Scotch historians — ^Home, in style 
nearly perfect ; Bobertson, admirable for gravity and 
shrewd sense — tbey yet left much to be desired. Home 
had despatched his five quartos, containing the whole 
history of England from the Boman period to the 
Bevolntion, in nine years. Considering that the sabject 
was new to him when he began, snch rapidity made 
genuine research ont ot the question. Bobertson had 
the oddest way of consulting his friends as to what 
subject it would be advisable for him to treat, and was 
open to proposals from any quarter with exemplary 
impartiality; this only showed how little the stern 
conditions of real historic inquiry were appreciated by 
bim. In fact it is not doing them injustice to say that 
these eminent men were a sort of modem Livies, chiefly 
occupied with the rhetorical part of their work, and not 
over inclined to waste their time in ungrateful digging 
in the deep mines of historic lore. Obviously the place 
was open for a writer who should tinite all the broad 
spirit of comprehensive survey, with the thorough and 
minute patience of a Benedictine ; whose subject, mel- 
lowed by long brooding, sbould-have sought him rather 
than he it ; whose whole previous course of study had 
been an unconscious preparation for one great efiort 
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wMch was to fill his life. When Gibbon sat down to 
write his book, the man had been found who united 
these difficult conditions. 

The decline and fall of £ome is the greatest event in ^ 
history. It occupied a larger portion of the earth's 
surface, it affected the Uvea and fortunes of a largei' 
number of human beings, than any other reTtJution on 
record. For it was essentially one, though it took 
centuries to consummate, and though it had for its 
theatre the civilised world. Great evolutions and 
catastrophes happened before it, and have happened 
since, but nothing which can compare with it in volume 
and mere physical size. Kor was it less morally. The 
destruction of Borne was not only a destruction of an 
empire, it was the destruction of a phase of human 
thought, of a system of human beliefs, of morals, 
politics, civilisation, as all these had existed in the 
world for ages. The drama is so vast, the cataclysm so 
appalling, that even at this day we are hardly removed 
from it far enough to take it fully in. The mind is op- 
pressed, the imagination flags under the load imposed 
upon it. The capture and sack of a town one can 
fairly conceive : the massacre, outrage, the flaming roofs, 
the desolation. iEven the devastetion of a province 
can be approximately reprodaced in thought. But 
what thought can embrace the devastation and destruc- 
tion of all the civilised portions of Europe, Africa, and 
Asiat Who can realise a Thirty Years War lasting 
five hundred years 1 a devastation of the Palatinate 
extending through fifteen generations! If we tiy to 
insert into the picture, as we undoubtedly should do, 
the founding of the new, which was going on beside this 
destruction of the old, the settling down of the barba- 
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mn hosts in the conquered provinces, the expansion of 
the victorious Church, driving paganism from the towns 
to the country and at last extinguishing it entirely, the 
efiort becomes more difGcnlt than ever. The l^end of 
the Seven Sleepers testifies to the need men felt, even 
before the tragedy had come to an end, to symbolize in 
a manageable form the tremendous changes they saw 
going on around them. But the legend only refers to 
the changes in religion. The fall of Home was mnch 
more than that. It was the death of the old pagan 
world and the birUi of the new Christian world — the 
greatest transition in history. 

This, and no less than this, lb Gibbon's subject. 

He has treated it in snch a way as even now fills com- 
petent judges with something like astonishment. His 
accuracy, coupled with the extraordinary range of his 
matter, the variety of his topics, the complexity of his 
undertaking, the fulness and thoroughness of his know- 
ledge, never failing at any point over the vast field, the 
ease and mastery with which he lifts the enormous load, 
are appreciated in proportion to the information and 
abilities of his critic. One testimonial will suffice. 
Mr. Freeman says : " That Gibbon should ever be dis- 
placed seems impossible. That wonderful man mono- 
polised, so to speak, the historical genius and the 
historical learning of a whole generation, and left little, 
indeed, of either for his contemporaries. He remains 
the one historian of the eighteenth centuiy whom 
modem research has neither set aside nor threatened to 
set aside. We may oorrect and improve from the stores 
which have been opened since Gibbon's time ; we may 
write again large parts of his story from other and often 
truer and more wholesome points of view, but the work 
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of Gibbon as a vhole, aa tlie enoycloptedic history of 
1300 years, as the grandest of historical designs, carried 
out alike with wonderftU power and with wonderful 
accuracy, must ever keep ita place. WhateTer else is 
read. Gibbon most be read too." 

Gibbon's immense scheme did not unfold itself to him 
at once : he passed through at least two distinct stages 
in the conception of his work. The original idea had 
been confined to the decline and fall of the city of 
Borne. Before he began to write, this had been 
expanded to the fall of the empire of the West. 
The first volume, which we saw him publish in the 
last chapter, was only an instalment, limited to the 
accession of Constantine, through a doabt aa to how 
his labonis would be received. The two following 
volumes, published in 1781, completed his primitive 
plan. Then he paused exactly a year before he i-esolved 
to carry on his work to its true end, the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453J The latter por- 
tion he achieved in three volumes more, which he gave 
to the world on his fifty-first birthday, in 1788. Thus 
the work naturally falls into two equal parts. It will 
be more convenient to disregard in our remarks the 
interval of five years which separated the publication of 
the first volume from its two immediate companions. 
The first three volumes constitate a whole in themselves, 
which we will now consider. 

From the accession of Commodus, a.d. 180, to the 
last of the Western Cssars, a.d. 476, three centuries 
elapsed. The first date is a real point of departure, 
the commencement of a new stage of decay in the em- 
pire. The second is a mere official record of the final 
disappearance of a series of phantom sovereigns, whose 
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vanishi n g was hardly noticed. Between these limits the 
empire pasaed from the aatamual ca.lm of the Antomne 
period, throngh the dreadful century of anarchy between 
Fertinax and Diocletian, through the relative peace 
brought about by Diocletian's reforms, the civil wars of 
the song of Constantine, the disastroua defeat of Julian, 
the calamities of the Gothic war, the short respite Tinder 
TheodosiuB, the growing anarchy and misery under his in- 
competent sons, the three sieges of Borne and its sack by 
the Goths, the awful appearance of Attila and his Hnns, 
the final submergence of the Western Empire under the 
barbarians, and the umversal rtiin which marked the 
close of the fifth century. This was the temporal side 
of affairs. On the spiritual, we have the silent occult 
growth of the early Church, the conversion of Gonstan- 
tine, the tremendous confiict of hostile sects, the heresy 
of Arius, the final triumph of Athanasins, the sprea,d 
of monasticism, the extinction of paganism. Antiquity 
has ended, the middle ages have begun. 

Over all this immense field Gibbtm moves with a 
striking attitude of power, which oxose from his oon- 
Gcioasness of complete preparation. What there was 
to be known of his subject he felt sure that he knew. 
His method of treatment is very simple, one might say 
pi-iioitive, but it is very effective. He masters his mate- 
rials, and then condenses and clarifies them into a broad, 
well-filled narrative, which is always or nearly always 
perfectly lucid through his skill in grouping events and 
characters, and his fine boldness in neglectii^ chronologi- 
cal sequence for the sake of clearness and unity of a>ction. 
It is doing the book injustice to consult it only as a work 
of reference, or even to read it in detached portions. 
It should be read through, if we would appreciate the 
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art with which the story is told. No part can be 
fairly judged without regard to the remainder. In fact. 
Gibbon was much more an artist than perhaps be 
suspected, and less of a philosophic thinker on history 
than he would have been willing to allow. His short- 
comings in this latter respect will be adverted to 
presently; we are now considering his merits. And 
among these the very high one of lofty and vigorous 
narrative stands pre-eminent. The campaigns of Julian, 
Belisarius, and Heraclius are painted with a dash and 
clearness which few civil historians have equalled. 
His descriptive power is aUo very great. The picture 
of Constantinople in the seventeenth chapter is, as the 
writer of these pages can testify, a wonderful achieve- 
ment, both for fidelity and brilliancy, coming from a 
man who had never seen the place. 

" If we survey Byzantium in the extent whioh it acquired 
with the auguBt nune of Gonsttuitinople, the figure of the 
impedal dty may be represented under that of an unequal 
triangle. The obtuse point, which advances towards the east and 
the shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of the Thracian 
Bosphorss. The northern side of the city is bounded by the 
harbour ; and the southern is washed by the Prt^ntis, or Sea 
of Marmora. The basis of the triangle b opposed to the west, and 
terminates the continent of Europe. Sut the admirable form and 
division of the circumjacent Ituid and water cannot, without a 
more ample explanation, be clearly or sofficiently understood. 

" The winding cliannel through which the waters of the Euiine 
flow with lapid and incesaant course towards the Mediterranean 
received the appellation of Bosphoms, a name not less celebrated 
in the history than in the feblea of antiquity. A crowd of 
temples and of votive altars, profusely scattered along its steep 
and woody banks, attested the unakilfulness, the terrors, and 
the devotion of the Grecian navigators, who, after the example 
of the Ai^nauts, explored the dangers of the inhospitable. 
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Euxine. On tliese banks tradition long preserved the memory 
of the palace of Phineus, infested bj the obscene Harpies, and 
of the Bjlvan reign of Amjcus, who defied the aoa of Leda to 
the combat of the cestus. The atr^ts of the Bosphorus are 
terminated hj the CTaaean rocka, which, according to the 
description of the poets, bad once floated on the surface of tbe 
waters, and were destined bj the gods to protect the entrance 
of the Eimne against the eye of profane cariosity. From the 
Cyanean rocks to the point and harbour of Byzantium the 
winding length of the Bosphonis extends about sixteen miles, 
and its moat ordinary breadth may bo computed at about one 
mile and a half. The jieuj castles of Europe and Aaia aie con- 
structed on either continent upon the foundations of two 
celebrated temples of Serapis and Jupiter Uriua. The old 
castles, a work of the Greek emperois, command the narrowest 
part of the channel, in a place where the opposite banks advance 
within five hundred yards of each other. These fortresses were 
destroyed and strengthened by Mahomet the Second when he 
meditated the siege of Constantinople ; but the Turkish con- 
queror was most probably ignorant that near two thousand 
years before his reign Darius had chosen the same situation to 
connect the two continents by a bridge c>f boats. At a small 
distance from the old castles we discover the little town of 
Chrysopolis or Scutari, which may almost be considered as the 
Asiatic suburb of Constantinople. The Bosphorus, as it begins 
to open into the Propontis, pttsses between Byzantium and 
Chalcedon. The latter of these two cities was built by the 
Greeks a few years before the former, and the blindness of its 
founders, who overlooked the superior advantages of the opp<Hite 
coaat,has been stigmatised by a proverbial expression Df contempt. 
"The harbour of Constantinople, which may be considered as 
an arm of the Eoaphorua, obtained iu a very remote period, the 
denomination of the Golden Bom. The curve which it describes 
might he compared to the horn of a stag, or as it should seem 
with more propriety, to that of an oi. The epithet of golden 
was expressive of the riches which every wind wafted from the 
most distant countries into the secare and capacious port of 
Constantinople. The river Lyons, formed by the conflux of two 
little streams, pouia Into the harbour a perpetual supply of ireah 
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vater, which serres to cleanse the bottom and to invite the 
periodical shoals of fiah to seek their retreat in that conTenient 
recess. As the Ticissitudea of the tides an scarcely felt in those 
seas, the constant depth of the harbour allows goods to be 
landed on the qnays without the assistance of boats, and it has 
been observed that in many places the largest vessels ma; rest 
their prows against the hoasea while their stems ace floating in 
the water. From the mouth of the Lyctts to that of the harbour, 
this arm of the Boephoms is more than seven miles in length. 
The entrance is about five hundred yards broad, and a strong 
chain conld be occasionally drown across it, to guard the port 
and the city from the attack of an hostile navy. 

" Between the BosphoriiB and the Hellespont, the shores of 
£uiope and Asia receding on either side include the Sea of 
Marmora, which was known to the ancients by the denomination 
of the Propontis. The navigation from the issue of the 
Bosphorus to the entrance of the Hellespont is abont one 
hundred and twenty miles. Those who steer their westward 
course through the middle of the Proponlia may at once deeciy 
the highlands of Thrace and Btthynia and never lose sight of 
the lofty summit of Mount Olympus, covered with eternal snows. 
The; leave on the left a deep gnlf, at the bottom of which 
Nicomedia was seated, the imperial residence of Diocletian, and 
they pass the small islands of Cyzicus and Proconnesus before 
they cast anchor at Gallipoli, where the sea which separates 
Asia from Europe is ^ain contracted to a narrow channel 

" The geographers, who with the most skilful accuracy have 
surveyed the form and extent of the Hellespont, assign abont 
sixty miles for the winding course and about three miles for 
the ordinary breadth of those celebrated straits. But the nar- 
rowest part of the channel is found to the northward of the old 
Tnikish castles between the citi«s of Seetos and Abydoe. It 
was here that the adventurous Leandec braved the passage of 
the flood for the possession of Jiis mistress. It was here, likewise, 
in a place where the distance between the opposite banks cannot 
exceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a stupendous 
bridge of boats for the purpose of transporting into Europe an 
hundred and seventy myriads of barbarians. A sea contracted 
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within Bttch narrow limita may scnu but ill to deserve the 
singokc epithet of broad, whidi Homer, as well as Orpheits, 
has frequently heatowed on the HelleBpont. But our ideas of 
greatness aie of a relative nature ; the travelleT, and especially . 
the poet, who sailed along the Hellespont, who pursued the wind- 
ings of the Btream and contemplated the rural Bceneiy which 
appeared on every aide to terminate the prospect, insensibly 
lost the remembrance of the aea, and his fknc; panted those 
celebrated straite with all the attributes of a mighty river 
flowing with a swift cnrrent in the midst of a woody and inland 
country, and at length through a wide moutii discharging itself 
into the ^gean or Aichipekgo. Ancirait Troy, seated on an 
eminence at the foot of Mount Ida, overlooked the mouth of 
the Hellespont, which scarcely received an accession of waters 
from the tribute of those immortal rivulets the Simois and 
Scamandec. The Grecian camp had stretched twelve miles 
aloi^ the shore from the Sigfean to the Bhstian promontory, 
and the fliinks of the army were goarded by the bravest chiefb 
who fought nndei the banners of Agajnemnon. The first of 
these promontories was occupied by Achilles with his invincible 
Myrmidons, and t]ie dauntless Ajaz pitched his ^tents on the 
other. After Ajai had fidlen « sacrifice to his disappointed 
pride and to the ingratitude of the Greeks, his sepulchre was 
erected on the ground where he had defended the navy against 
the rage of Jove and Hector, and the citizens of the rising 
town of Bluetinm celebrated his memory with divine honours. 
Before Constantino gave a just preference to the situation of 
Byzantimn he had conceived the design of erecting the seat of 
empire on this celebrated spot, from whence the Romans derived 
their &bulooB origin. The extensive plain which lies below 
ancient Troy towards the Rhffitian promontory was first chosen 
for his new capital ; and though the undertaking was soon 
relinquished, the stately remans of unfinished walls and towers 
attracted Uie notice of all who sailed through the straits of the 
Hellespont. 

"We are at present qualified to \dew the advantageous 
position of Constantinople ; which appears to have been formed 
by nature for the centre and capihU <£ a great monarchy. 
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Situated in the foitj-first degree of latitude, the imperial 
city commBnded from her eeven IuIIb the opposite shores of 
Europe and Asia ; the climate was healthy and Umperate ; the 
soil fertile ; the haihonr eecnie and capacious ; and the approach 
on the aide of the oootineiit was of amall sxtent and easy 
defence. The Bosphorus and the Hellespont may he con- 
sideted as the two gat«a of Constantinople, and the prince 
who possesses those important passages could always shut 
them against a naval enemy and open them to the fleets of 
commeice. The preeerration of the eastern provinces may in 
some degree be asoihed to the policy of Constantine, as the 
btabarians of the Euxine, who in the preceding age had 
poured their armaments into the heart of the Mediterrauean, 
soon desisted from the exercise of piracy, and despaired of 
foicing this insurmountable barrier. When the gates of the 
Hellespont and Basphoras were shut, the capital still enjoyed 
-within their spacious inclosure eveiy production which could 
supply the wants or gratify the Iniury of its numerous in- 
habitants. The sea-coasts of Thiace and Blthynia, which 
Isdigniah under the weight of Turkbh oppression, still exhibit 
a rich prospect of vineyuds, of gardens, and of plentiful 
barrosts ; and the Propontis has ever been renowned for an 
inexhaustible store of the most exquisite fish that are taken 
in their stated seasons without skill and almost without 
labour. But when the passages of the straits were thrown open 
for tmdo, they alternately admitted the natural and artificial 
- riches of the north and south, of the Euxine and the Mediter- 
lanean. Whatever rude commodities were collected in the 
forests of Germany and Scythia, and as far as the sources of the 
Tanais and BoiysCheues ; whatsoever was mano&ctured by the 
akiU of !Europe or Asia, the com of Egypt, the gems and spices 
of the furthest India, were bronght by the varying winds into 
the port of Constantinople, which for many ages attracted the 
commeroe of the ancient worid. 

" The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth united in a 
■in^ spot was sufficient to justify the choice of Constantine. 
But as some mixture of prodigy and fable has in every age been 
■u^MJsed to reflect a becoming majes^ on the origin of great 
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dtiea, fie emperor was deeirooB of ascribing his resolution not 
80 much to the nnoertain counsels of hnman policy as to the 
eternal and infaUible decrees of divine wisdom. In one of hia 
laws he has been cueful to instruct poeterity that in obedienoft 
to the commands of God he laid the everlasting fonndations of 
Constantinople, and though he has not condescended to relate 
in what manner the celeatiol inspiration was commnnicated to 
his mind, the defect of his modest silence has been liberally 
supplied by the ingenuity of succeeding writers, who describe 
the noctnrnal vision which appeared to the &ncy of Constantine 
as he slept within the walla of Byzantium. The tutelar genius 
of the city, a Tenerable matron sinking nnder the weight of 
years and infirmities, was suddenly transformed into a blooming 
maid, whom his own hands adorned with all the symbols of 
imperial greatness. The monarch awok^ interpreted the au- 
spicious omen, and obeyed withoat hesitation the will of Hearen. 
The day which gave birth to a city or a colony was celebrated 
by the Romans with such ceiemonies as had been tadained hj 
a generous superstition : and though Ckmstantine might omit 
BQine rites which savoured too .strongly of their pagan origin, 
yet he was aniions to leave a deep impression of hope and 
respect on the minds of the spectators. On foot, with a lance 
in his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn proce^OQ : 
and directed the line which was traced as the boundary of the 
destined capital : till the growing circumference was observed 
with astonishment by the assistants, who at length ventured to 
observe that he had already exceeded the most ample measore 
of a great city. ' I shall still advance,' replied Conatantine, ' till 
EB, the invisible Guide who marches before me, thinks proper 

.Gibbon proceeds to describe the extent, Umite, and 
edifices of Constantinople. Unfortimately the limits of 
oar space prevent ns from giving more than a portion 
of his brilliant picture. 

" In the actual state of the city the palace and gardens of &e 
Seraglio occupy the eastern promontory, the fint of the sevenhills. 
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and coTer about one hundred and fifty acres of oui own ineMnre, 
The gent of TurkUh jealousy and deapotism is erocted on the 
fanndattoDs of a Grecian republic : bat it uiaf b« supposed 
that the Byzantiues wen tempted bj the conTeuiencj of th« 
harboDT to extend their habitations oa that Bide bejond th« 
modem limiu of the Seraglio. The new walls of ConstantiDe 
■ttetched from the port to the Piopontis across the enlarged 
breadth of the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia from 
the ancient fortifiations : and with the city of Byxantiam they 
inclosed Ato of the seven hills, which to the eyes of those who 
approach Constantinople appear to rise above each other ia 
beantifol older. About a centuiy after the death of the founder 
the new bnildings, ext«nding on one side up the harbour, and 
oa the other the Propontis, already cOTered the narrow ridge of 
the sixth and the broad snninut of the seventh hilL The 
necessity of protecting tbose saburba from the incessant inroads 
of the barbarians engaged the yoonger Theodosiusto suiround 
his GHpital with an adequate and permanent inolosnre of woUs. 
From the eastern promontory to the Golden Gate, the extreme 
length of Constantinople wag above three Eomon miles ; the 
circumference measured between ten and eleven ; and the 
tui&ce might be computed as equal to about two thousand 
English acres. It is impossible to justi^ the vain and credalous 
exag^rations of modem traTellers, who have sometimes stretched 
the limits of Constantinople over the adjacent villages of the 
European and even Asiatic coBsts. Bnt the suburbs of Peta 
BJid Galata, though situate beyond the harbour, may deserve to 
be considered as a part of the city, and this addition may perhaps 
authorise the measure of a Byzantine historian, who assigns six- 
teen Greek (abont sixteen Itomao) miles for the circumference of 
his native city. Such an extent may seem not unworthy of an 
imperial residence. Yet Constantinople must yield to Babylon 
and Thebes, to ancient Borne, to London, and even to Paris . . . 
" Some estimate may be formed of the expense bestowed with 
imperial liberality on Conatantinople, by lite allowance of abont 
two millions fif a hundred thousand pounds for the construction 
of the walls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts. IThe forests that 
grershadowed the shores of the Euxine, and the celebrated. 
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quarries of white maible in the little isUnd of ProcoonesiiB, 
ffiipplied an inezhftastible slock of materielH rendj to be 
GODTeyed t^ the cooTKuence of a short water c&rringe to the 
harbour of Byzantiam. A maltitade of lubonrras and artificetv 
Qiged die conclmioQ of the work with incessant toil, but the 
impatienea of CoDstantine soon discovered tlt&t in ihe decline of 
the arts tiie skill as well as tiie nmnber of his arohitects bore a 
very unequal proportion to the greatneei of his design. . . The 
buildings of the new dtj were exeoated by such artificers as 
the age of Gonstantioe could afford, bnt thej were decorated by 
the hands of the most celebrated masters of the ago of Pericles 
and Alexander. ... By Constantjue's command the cities of 
G^»ece and Asia were despoiled of their most valuable oma- 
niente. The trophies of memorable wars, the objects of religious 
Veneration, the most finished statues of the gods and heroes, of 
the ssgeg and poets of ancient times, oontzibuted to the splendid 
triumph of Constantinople. 

"■ ■ ■ • The Circus, or Hippodrome, was a stately building of 
about four hundred paces in length and one hundred in breadth. 
The space between the two mtUt, or gaols, was filled with statues 
and obelisks, and we may still remark a very singular fragment 
of antiqnity—the bodies of three serpents twisted into one 
pillar of brass. Their triple heads had once supported the 
golden tripod ^riiich, after the defeat of Xerxes, was consecrated 
in the temple of Ddphi by the victorioiis Qreeks. The beauty 
of the Hippodrome has been long since de&ced by the rude 
hands of the Turkish conquerors ; bat, under the similar appel- 
lation of Atm^dan, it still serves as a place of exercise for thnr 
horses, from the throne whence the emperor viewed Hm 
Circendan games a winding staircase descended to the polacei, 
a magnificent edifice, which scatoely yielded to the residence of 
Rome itself, and which, tc^tiher with the dependent courts, 
gardens, snd porticoes, covered a considerable extent of grou&d. 
upon the banks of the Propontis betvreen the Hippodrome and 
the church of St. Sophia. We might likewise oelebiate the 
baths, which stjll retained the name of Zeuxippus, after thej 
had been enriched by the magnificence of Constantine with lofty 
eolamuB, various mnrblee, and above three score statues of bronze. 
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But we alioiild derute from the design of this histoiy if we 
attempted minntel; to describe the different baildinjfB or 
quaiteiB of the dty. ^ . . A particular description, compoeed 
about n century after its foundation, enumerates a capttol or 
school of learning, a dicus, two tbeatiss, eight public and one 
Lmidied and fiftj-tbree private bathg, fifty-two porticoes, five 
granaries, dght aqnedncta or nserroin of wat«r, fonr spsciona 
balls for tlie meeting of tlie suiate or courts of justice, fourteen 
churches, fonrteeu palaces, and four thoosand three hundred 
and eighty-eight houses, which for tbeii size or beauty deserred 
to be distinguished &om the mnltitnde of plebeian habitations." 

Gibbon's conception of histoiy was that of a spadons 
pa-norama, in which a series of tableaux pass in succes- 
sion before the reader's eye. He adverts but little, far 
too little, to that side of events which doea not strike 
the visual senBe. He rarely generalises or sums up a 
widely-scattered mass of facta into pregnant synthetic 
views. But possibly he owes some of the permanence of 
his fame to this very defect As soon as ever a writer 
begins to support a thesis, to prove a point, he runs 
imminent danger of one-sidedness and partiality in his 
presentation of events Gibbon's faithful transcript 
of the past has neither the merit nor the diawbaek of 
generalisation, and he has come in consequence to be 
regarded as a common mine of authentic facta to which 
all speculators can resOTt. 

The first volume, which was received with such warm 
acclamation, ia inferior to those that followed. He 
seems to have been partly a^are of this himself, and 
speaks of the "concise and superficial narrative from 
Commodus to Alexander." But the whole volume lacks 
the grasp and easy mastery which distinguish its 
successors. Ko doubt the subject-matter was com- 
paratively meagre and ungrateful. The century between 
I 2 
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Commodos uid Diocletiaii ma one long spsKm of 
aiutrohy and violence, which was, as Xiebohr sud, 
incapable of historical treatment The obscure con- 
fusion of the age is aggravated into almost comj^ete 
darknesa by the wretched materials which alone have 
survived, and the attempt to found a dignified narrative 
on snob scanty and imperfect anthoritiea was hardly 
wise. Gibbon -would have shewn a greater sense of 
historic proportion if he bad passed over this period 
with a few bold strokes, and summed np with brevity 
such general results as may be fairly deduced. We may 
say of the first volume that it was tentative in every 
way. In it the author not only sounded his public, bat 
he was also trying his instrument, running over the 
keys in preparatory search for the right note. He 
sttikes it full and clear in the two final chapters on the 
Early Church ; these, whatever objections may be made 
against them on other grounds, are the real oommence- 
ment of the Decline and Fall 

From this point onwards he inarches with the steady 
and measured tramp of a Boman legion. His materials 
improve both in number and quality. The fourth 
century, though a period of frightful anarchy and 
disaster if compared to a settled epoch, is a period of 
relative peace and order when compared to the third 
century. The fifth was calamitous beyond esample; 
but ecclesiastical history comes to the support of 
aeoular history in a way which might have excited more 
gratitude in Gibbon than it did. From Constantine to 
Auguatnlus Gibbon is able to pat forth all his strength. 
Hit style is less superfine, as his matter becomes more 
copious ; and the more definite cleavage of events 
brought about by the separation between the Hostem 
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and Western Empires, enables him to display the higher 
qualities which marked him as an historian. 

Dhe merit of hie work, it is again necessary to point 
out, will not be justly estimated vmless the cousidera' 
tions suggested at the beginning of this chapter be kept 
in Tiew, We have to remember that his culture was 
chiefly French, and that his opinions were those which 
prevailed in France in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. He was the friend of Voltaire, Helvetius, and 
D'Holbacb ; that is, of men who regarded the past aa 
one long nightmare of crime, imposture, and folly, insti- 
gated by the selfish machinations of kings and priests. 
A strong infusion of the spirit which animated not 
only Voltaire's Essay on Mannerg, but certain parts of 
Home's History qf Ev^land might hare been expected 
as a matter of ooorse. It is essentially absent. Gibbon's 
private opinions may have been what they will, but he 
has approved his high title to the character of an 
historian by keeping them well in abej^nce. When he 
tamed his eyes to the past and viewed it with intense 
gaze, he was absorbed in the spectacle, his peculior 
prejndices were hashed, he thought only of the object 
before him and of reproducing it as well as he could. 
This is not the common opinion, but, nevertheless, a 
great deal can be said to support it. 

It will be as well to take two concrete tests — his 
treatntent of two topics which of all others were most 
likely to betray him into deviations from historic candour. 
If he stands these, he may be admitted to stand any less 
severe. Let them be his account of Julian, and his 
method of dealing with Christianity. 

The snare that was spread by Julian's apostafiy for the 
philosophers of the last century, and their haste to fall 
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into it, are well known. The spectacle of a phOosopher 
on the throne who proclfumed toleration, and contempt for 
Christianity, was too tempting and too useful oontroTer- 
(dally to allow of much oironmspection in ha.Tij1?Tig it. 
The odions comparisons it offered were so exactly what 
was wanted for depreciating the Most Christian long and 
his coortl; Church, that all fnithar inqniiy into the 
apostate's merits seemed useless. Yoltaire finds that 
Julian had all the qoalities of Trajan without his defects ; 
all the virtues of Cato wiUioot his ill-hamonr ; all that 
one admires in Julius Cesar without his vices ; he had 
the contineocy of Sdpio, and was in all ways equal to 
Marcus Aurelins, the first of men, Nay, more. If he' 
had only lived longer, he would have retarded the fall 
of the Boman Empire, if he oould not arrest it entirely. 
We here see the length to which "pol^nioal fury" 
oould hurry a man of rare insist. Julian had been a 
snbjeot of contention for years between the hostile 
factions. While one party made it a point of honour to 
prove that he was a monster, warring oonscioasly against 
the Moat High, the other was equally determined to 
prove that he was a paragon of all virtue, by reason of 
his enmity to the Christian religion. The deep interest 
attaching to the pagan reaction in the fourth century, 
and the social and moral problems it suggests, were per- 
ceived by nether side, and it is not difficult to see why 
they were not. The very word reaction, in its modern 
sense, will hardly be found in the eighteenth century, 
and the thing that it expresses was very imperfectly 
conceived. We, who have been surrounded by reaotdons, 
real or supposed, in politics, in religion, in philosophy, 
recognise an old acquaintance in the ^orts of the limited, 
intense Julian to stem the tide of progress as repre- 
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sented in the Chrigtian Church. It Is a fine instance of 
the way in which the ever-unfolding present is con- 
.stoutly lighting np the past. Jnlian and his party were 
the Ul tramontanes of their day in matters of religion, 
and the KomanticB in matters of literature. Those 
radical innovators and reformers, the Christians, were 
marching from conquest to oonqoest, over the old faith, 
mafcing no concealment of their revolutionary aims and 
intentions to wipe out the past as speedily as possible. 
The conservatives of those times, after long despising 
the reformers, passed easily to fearing them and hating 
them as their suocesa became threatening. " The attach- 
ment to pBgtuiism," says Neander, "lingered especially 
in many of the ancient and noble families of Greece and 
Rome." Old families, or new lich ones who wished to 
be thought old, would he sure to take up the cause of 
anoestral wisdom as agiunst modem innovation. Before 
Julian came to the throne, a pagan reaction was immi- 
nent, as Keander points out. Julian himself was a 
remarkable men, as men of his daaa oanally are. In the 
breaking up of old modes of belief, as Hill has said, 
" the most strong-minded and discerning, next to those 
who head the movement, are generally those who bring 
np the rear." The energy of his mind and character 
w^B quite exceptional, and if we reflect that he only 
reigned sixteen months, and died in his thirty-second 
year, we must admitthat the mark he has left in history 
is very surprising. He and his policy are now discussed 
with entire calni by inquirers of all schools, and sincere 
Christians like Neander and Dean Milman are as little 
disposed to attack him with acrimony, as those of a 
different way of thought are inclined to amke him a 
Bubjeot of unlimited panegyric. 
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nmagh this difficult sabject Gibbon bas found bis 
my witb ft prudence and troe insight which extorted 
admiration, even in bis own ia.y. His account of 
Jnliaa is essentiallj % modem account. The influence 
of lua private ojnmons can hardly be traced in the 
brilliant chapters tha( he bas devoted to tbe Apostate. 
Ha sees throngb Julian's weaknesses In a way in 
which Yoltaire never saw or cared to see^ His pitiful 
snperstitirai, bis huge vanity, bis weak afCectatiou are 
Invnght out with an incimve cleamess and subtle peue- 
tiatioD into character which Gibbtm waa not always so 
ready to display. At the same time he does full joatioe 
to Julian's real merits. And this is perhaps the most 
striking evidenoe of his penetration. An error on 
the side of injustice to Julian is very natural in a man 
who, having renounced allegiance to Chriatianity, yet 
folly realiseii the futility of attempting to arrest it is 
the fourth oentniy. A certMn intellectual disdain for 
the reactionary emperor is difficult to avoid. Gibbon 
surmounts it completely, and he does so, not in oonae- 
quence of a general conception of the reactionary spirit, 
as a constantly emerging element in society, but by sheer 
historical insight, clear vision of the fact before bim. It 
may be added that nowhere is Gibbon's oommand of 
vivid narrative seen to greater advantage than in the 
obapters that he has devoted to Jtiliau. The daring 
inarch from Gaul to Illyricum is told with immense 
spirit ; but the accottut of Julian's final campaign and 
death in Persia is still better, and can hardly be sur- 
passed. It has every merit of clearness and rapidity, 
yet is full of dignity, which culminates in this fine 
passage referring to the night before the emperor 
received his mortal wound. 
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" While Julian struggled witb the almost inanperable 
difficulties of hia dtnation, the dlent hours of the night 
were still devoted to study and contemplation. When- 
ever he dosed his eyes in short and interrupted slnmbers, 
his mind was agitated by painful anxiety ; nor can it be 
thought surprising that the Genius of the empire ahotdd 
once more appear before him, covering with a f anereal 
veil his head and his horn of abundance, and slowly 
retiring from the Imperial tent. The monarch started 
from his conch, and, stepping forth to refresh his wearied 
spirits with the coolness of the midnight air, he beheld 
a fiery meteor, which shot athwart tbe sky and suddenly 
vanished. Julian was convinced that he had seen the 
menacing countenance of the god of war ; the (xranral 
which he summoned, of Tuscan Haraspices, tmanimousiy 
pronounced that he should abstain from action ; but on 
this occasion necessity and reason were more prevalent 
than superstition, and the trumpets sounded at the 
break of day." ^ 

It will not be so easy to absolve Gibbon from the 

' It ia intaresting to compare QiblKin's admirable r'otnre with 
the harsh origiusl Latin ol hia authority, Ammianna Marcelliuoa. 
"Ipseautem ad sollicitam snBpenBamqne quietcm pantlisper pro- 
tractns, cum «omno {nt Bolebat) depnlso, ad nmalationem Cieaarie 
JnlU qiuadam inb peUibnt Bcribena, abacaronoctisaltitadtiieseiisiu 
ci^iiBdam philotopbi tcueretur, Tidit aqaalidiiu, nt confegaiu est 
jiiozimis, speciem illam Geuii public!, qiism quum ad Auguatani sat' 
geret calmea, conspeiit in Qalliis, velata cum capite carnncopia per 
ftulfea tristins ilisoedentem. Et qnaniqnam ad momentum hteait, 
■tupore deHxai, onmi tamen sopeiior metu, ventura decretis csles- 
tibuB commendabat [ rdicto humi strato cnbili, adulta jam eicitus 
Docte,ettiumLDibUBper sacra depulaoria Bupplicans, flagrantisaimam 
facem cadenti eimilem viaam, ailria parte gulsata evanuiase existi- 
mavit : hoTToreqae perfusuB est, na Ita aperte minax Martii ad- 
panierit Aixu."—Amm. Mare, lib, ut. cap^ 2. 
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charge of prejudice in reference to hie treatment of the 
Earlf Church. It cannot be denied that in the two 
famoos chapters, at leaat, which concluded his first 
Tolome, he adopted a tone which most be pronounced 
ofEensive, not only from the Christian point of view, bnt 
on the broad ground of historical equity. His precon- 
ceived opinions were too strong for him on this occasloD, 
and obstructed his generally clear vision. Yet a distinc- 
tion must be made. The offensive tone in question is 
confined to these two chapters. We need not think that 
it was in consequence of the clamour they i-aised that 
he adopted a different style with reference to church 
matters in his snbsequent volomes. A more credit- 
able explanation of his different tone, which will be 
presently suggested, is at least as probable. In any 
case, these two chapters remain the chief slur on his 
historical impartiality, and it is worth while to examine 
what bis oSence amounts to. 

Gibbon's account of the early Christians is vitiated by 
his luuTOW and distorted conception of the emotional 
^de of man's nature. Having no spiritoal aspirations 
himself, he conld not appreciate or nnderstand them in 
others. Those emotions which have for their object the 
unseen world and its centre, Ood, had no meaning for 
him ; and he was tempted to explain them away when 
he came across them, or to ascribe their origin and 
efEects to other instincts which were more intelligible 
to him. The wonderland which the mystic inhabits was 
closed to him, he remained outside of it and reprodaoed 
in saxcastio travesty the reports he heard of its marvels. 
What be has called the secondary causes of the growth, 
of Christianity, were moch rather its effects. The first 
is " the inflexible and intolerant zeal of the Christiaiu " 
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and their abhorrence of idolatry. With great power of 
laugoage, he paiuta the early Chnstian " encompMsed 
with infernal snares in every conTivial entertainment, 
as often as his friends, invoking the hospitable deities, 
poored out Ubations to each othei^a li&{^)iness. When 
the bride, struggling with well-afCected reluctance, was 
f csved in hymennal pomp over the threshold of her new 
habitation, or when the sad procession of the dead slowly 
moved towards the funeral pile, the Christian on these 
interesting occasions was compelled to desert the persons 
vbx> were deuest to him, rather than contract the guilt 
inherent in those impioos ceremonies." It is strange 
that Gibbon did not &ak himself what was the cause of 
this inflexible zeal. The zeal produced the effects alleged, 
but what produced the zeal t He says that it was derived 
trom the Jewish religion, but neglects to point out wh&t 
oould have induoed Gentiles of every diversity of origin 
to derive from a despised race tenets and sentiments 
which would make their lives one long scene of self- 
denial and danger. The whole vein of remark is so 
completely out of date, that it is not worth dwelling on, 
except very suimnarily, 

TbB second cause is " the doctrine of a future life, 
im|voved by every additional circumstance which could 
give weight and efficacytothat important truth." j&gain 
we have an effect treated as a cause. "The ancient 
Christians were animated by a contempt for their 
present existence, and by a just confidence of immor- 
tality." Very true; but the fact of their being so 
animated was what wanted explaining. Gibbon says it 
"irae no wonder that so advantageous an offer " as that 
of immortality was aoo^ted. Yet be bad just before told 
OS that the ablest ocatora at the bar and in the senate 
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of Rome, could expose this oSei of immortalitf to ridicole 
without fear of giving offenee. Whence arose, then, 
the sodden blaze of conviction with which tlie Ghristi&ns 
embraced it t 

The third cause is the ndraculous powers aierihed to 
the priinitive Church. Gibbon apparently had not the 
courage to admit that he agreed with his friend Home in 
rejecting miraclea altogether. He conceals his drift in a 
cloud of words, enggesting indirectly with innuendo and 
sneer his real opnion. But this does not account for 
the stress he lays on the cueription of miracles. He seems 
to think that the claim of supernatural gifts somehow 
had the same efficacy as the gifts themselves would have 
had, if they had existed. 

The fourth cause is tbe virtues of the primitive Chris* 
tlana. The paragraj^ upon it, Dean Milman oonsldert 
the most uncandid in all the history, and they certunly 
do Gibbon no credit. With a strange ignorance of the 
hnmau heart, he attributes the austere morals of the 
early Christians to their care for their reputation. The 
ascetic temper, one of the most widely manifested in 
history, was beyond his comprehension. 

The fifth cause was tho' union and discipline of the 
Christian republic. For the last time the effect figures as 
the cause. Union and discipline we know are powerful, 
but we know also that they are the result of deep ante- 
cedent forces, and that prudence and policy alone never 
produced them. 

It can surprise no one that Gibbon has treated the 
early Chnrch in a way which is highly unsatisfactory it 
judged by a modem standard. Not only is it a period 
which criticism has gone over again and again with a 
microscope, but the standpoint from which such periods 
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are observed has materially changed since hU day. THat 
dim epoch of naacent faith, full of tender and snbdued' 
tints, vith a high light on the brows of the Cracified, was 
not one in which he could see clearly, or properly see at 
alL He has as little insight into the religions condition 
of the pagan world, as of the Christian. It is singolar 
how he passes over facts which were plain before him, 
which he knew qnite well, aa he knew nearly oTerything 
(X>miected with his subject, but the real significance of 
which he missed. Thus he attribntea to the scepticism 
of the pagan world the easy introduction of Christianity. 
Misled by the "eloquence of Cicero and the wit of 
Lacian," he supposes the second centnry to have been 
vacant of beliefs, in which a " fashion of incredulity " was 
widely diffused, and " many were almost disengaged from 
artificial prejudices." He was evidently unaware of the 
striking religions revival which uplifted paganism in 
the age of Hadrian, and grew with the sinking empire : 
the first stirrings of it may even be discerned in 
Tacitus, and go on increasing till we reach the theurgy of 
the Keoplatonists. A growing fear of the gods, a weari- 
ness of life and longing for death, a disposition to look 
for compensation for the miseries of this world to a 
brighter one beyond the grave — these traits are common 
in the literature of the second century, and show the 
change which had come over the minds of men. Qibbon 
is colour blind to these shades of the religious spirit : 
he can only see the banter of Lucian.' In reference 

' Oa the religions revival of Hhe second century, see Huisiath'a 
Xmieslam^nlliju Ztitgeichichie, toL ili., especially tlie sections, 
"Hadrian's Mysticismua " and "Keligiose Tendenzen in Knnst 
and Literatnr," where this interesting subject is handled with a 
&eshueas and insight quite Temsrkable. 
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to tlieae matters hs was & f roe son of Ha age, and oonld 
hardly be expected to transcend it. 

He canBot be cleared of this reproach. On the other 
hand, we most remember that Gibbwi's hard and accnrate 
critidsm set a good example in one respect The fertile 
fancy of the middle ages had nm into vildexaggei-ations . 
of the number of the primitive martyrs, and their legends 
had not always been submitted to impartial scrutiny eveii. 
in the eighteenth oontory. We may admit that Gibbon 
was not withont bias of another kind, and that his tone 
is often veiy ofEenrnve when he seeks to depreciate the 
evidence of the euSerings of the early confessors. His 
computation, which will allow of " an annual oonsnmptioii 
of a hundred and fifty martyrs," is nothing short of 
cynical. Still he did good service in Insisting on chapter 
and verse and fair historical proof of these frightful 
stories, before they were admitted. Dean Mil m an ac- 
knowledges so much, and defends him against the faofc 
zeal of M. Giiizot, justly adding that "troth must 
not be sacrificed even to well-gronnded moral indig- 
nation," in which sentiment aU now will no doubt De 
willing to concur. 

The difference between the Church in the Catacombs, 
and the Church in the Palaces at Constantinople or 
Bavenna, measures the difference between Gibbon's 
treatment of early Christian histoiy and his treatment 
of ecclesiastical history. Just as the simple-hearted 
emotions of God-fearing men were a puzzle and an irri- 
tation to him, so he was completely at home in exposing 
the intrigues of courtly bishops and in the metaphysics 
of theological controversy. His mode of dealing with 
Church matters from this point onward is hardly ever 
unfair, and has given rise to few protestations. He 
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has not succeeded in pleftsiog everybody. What Church 
historian ever does t Bat he is candid, impartial, and 
discerning. His account of the conversion of Constan- 
tine is remaxkably just, and he is more generous to the 
first Christian Emperor than Niebnhr or Neander. He 
plunges into the Arian controveray with manifest delight, 
and has given in a few pages one of the clearest and 
most memorable ritwmit of that great straggle. Bat 
it is when he comes to the hero of that struggle, to an 
historic character who can be seen wilii clearness, that 
he shows his wonted tact and insight, A great man 
hardly ever fails to awaken Gibbon into admiration and 
. sympathy. The " Great Athanasiua," as he often calls 
him, canght hia eye at once, and the impnlae to draw a 
fine character, promptly silenced any prejudices which 
might interfere with faithful portraiture. " Athanasins 
stands oat more grandly in Gibbon, than in the pages of 
the orthodox ecclesiastical historians " — Dr. Newman has 
said, — a judge whose competence will nCt be questioned. 
And aa if to show how much insight depends on sympathy. 
Gibbon is immediately nLore just and open to the merits 
of the Christian community, than he had been hitherto. 
He now sees " that the privil^ea rf the Church had 
already revived a sense of order and freedom in the 
Koman government." His chapter on the rise of monas- 
ticism is more fair and discriminating than the average 
Protestant treatment of that subject. He distinctly 
acknowledges the debt we owe the monks for their 
attention to agriculture, the naefnl trades, and the pre- 
servation of ancient literature. The more di^nating 
forms of asceticism he touches with light irony, which 
is qnite aa eSective as the vehement denunciations of 
non-Catholio writ«rg. It must not be forgotten that 
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liis Aoclesiaatical higtory derives a grea,t superiority of 
cleamesa and proportion by its interweaviiig with the 
general history of the times, and this fact of itself 
anfficas to give Gibbon's picture a permanent value even 
beside the master works of German eraditiim which 
have been devoted exolnsivelj to Church matters. If 
we lay down Gibbon and take up Neander, for instance, 
we are conscious that with all the greater fulness of 
detail, engaging candoor, and synopathetio insight of 
the great Berlin Frofessor, the general impression of 
the times is less distinct and lasting. There is no 
specialism in Gibbon ; his book id a broad sociological 
picture in which the whole age is portrayed. 

To sum up. In two memorable chapters Gibbon has 
allowed his prejudices to mar his work as an historian. 
But two chapters out of seventy-one constitnte a small 
proportion. In the remainder of his work he is as 
free from bias and unfairness as homui frailty can 
well allow. The annotated editions of Milman and 
Guizot ore guarantees of this. Their critical animad- 
versions become very few and for between after the 
first volume is passed. If he had been animated by a. 
polemical object in writing ; if he had used the past as 
an arsenal from, which to draw weapons to attack the 
present, we may depend that a swift blight would have 
shrivelled his labours, as it did so many famons works 
of the eighteenth century, when the great day of reaction 
set in. His mild rebuke of the Abb^ Baynal should not 
be forgotten. He admired the .^Mtori/i^^/nc/iM. It is 
one of the few books that he has honoured with mention 
and poraiee in the text of his own work. But he points 
out that the " zeal of the philosophic historian for the 
rights of mankind " had led ^irn , into a blunder. It 
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was not only Gibbon's scholarly accuracy which saved 
him from such blunders. Perhaps he had less zesl for 
the rights of mankind than men like Kaynal, whose 
gei^ral views he shored. But it is certain tliat he did 
not write with their settled parti prig of tnalring his- 
tory a vehicle of controversy. His object was to be 
& faithful historian, and due regard being had to hie 
limitations, he attained to it. 

If we now consider the defects of the Beditte and 
FaU — which the progress of historic study, and still 
biore the lapse of tima, have gradually rendered visible, 
they will be found, as was to be expected, to consist 
in the author's limited conception of sodety, and of 
the mtiltitndinouB forces which mould and modify it. 
We are constantly reminded by the tone of remark that 
he sees chiefly the surface of events, and that the 
deeper cansea which produce them have not been seen 
with the same clearness. In proportion as an age is 
remote, and therefore different from that in which a 
historian writes, does it behove him to remember that 
the social snd general side of history is more important 
thsji the individual and particular. In reference to a 
period adjacent to oar own the fortunes of individtiab 
properly take a prominent place, the social conditions 
amid which they worked are familiar to us, and we 
understAnd them and their position without effort. 
But with regard to a remote age tho case is different. 
Here our difficulty is to understand the social conditions, 
ao unlike those with which we are acquainted, and as 
society is greater than man, so we feel Uiat society, 
and not individual men, should occupy the chief place in 
the pictnre. Not that individuals are to be suppressed 
or n^lected, but th^ snbordination to the large 
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historic backgrotmd must be well maintained. The social, 
religious, and phUosophic conditions amid which they 
played their parts Bhonld dominate the scene, and dwarf 
by their grandeur and importance the human actons 
who move across it. The higher historical style no^ 
demands what may be called compound narrative, thai} 
is narratire having reference to two sets of phenomena 
— one the obvious surface events, the other the larger 
and wider, but less obvious, sociological condition. A. 
better example could hardly be given than Orote's ' 
acoonnt of the mutilation of the Hemue. The fact 
of the mutilation is told in the briefest way in a few 
lines, but the social condition which overarched it, 
and made the disfigoring of a number of half-statues 
" one of the most exttaordinary events in Greek history," 
demands five pages of reflections and commMitary to 
bring out ite full significance. Grote insists on the 
duty " to ieka reasonable pains to realiEe in our minds 
the religions and political associations of the Athenians," 
and helps os to do it by a train of argument and iUua- 
tration. The larger part of the sti-ength of the modem 
historical school lies in this method, and in able bands 
it has produced great results. 

It woold be unfair to compare Gibbon to these 
writers. They had a training in social studies which 
he had not. But it is not certAin that he has always 
acquitted himself well, even if compared to his contem- 
poraries and |H«decessorg, Montesquieu, Mably, and 
Toltaire. In any case hla narrative is generally want- 
ing in historic perspective and suggestive background. 
It adheres closely to the obvious surface of events with 
little attempt to place behind them the deeper sky of 
sooial evolation. In many of his crowded chapters one 
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eaunot see the wood for tlie treea. The story is not 
lifted ap and made lucid by general poiiits of view, bat 
drags or hnrries along in the hollow of events, over 
which the author never seems to raise himself into 
a position of comm&nding survey. The ^drty-sixth y*'iK''* 
chapter is a marked instance of this defeot. But the 
defect is general. The vigorous and skilful narrative, 
and a certain grandeur and weightinees of language, 
make us overlook it. It is only when we try to 
attain clear and succinct views, which condense into 
portable propositions the enormous mass of facts col- 
lected before us, that we feel that the writer has not 
often surveyed his subject from a height ajid distance 
sufficient to allow the great features of the epoch to be 
seen in bold outline. By the side of the history of 
concrete events, we miss the presentation of those 
others which are none the less events for being vague, 
irregolar, and wide-reaching, and requiring oenturiea for 
their accomplishment. Gibbon's manner of dealing with 
the first is alwajrs good, and sometimes consummate, 
and equal to anything in hiatorical literature. The 
_ thir ^^- firBt ch apter, with its description of Borne, soon V *" ' 
to fall a prey to the Goths and Alaric, is a masterjnece, 
artistic and spacious in the highest d^ree ; tbongh it is 
unnecessary to cite particular instances, as nearly every 
chapter contuns passages of admirable historic power. 
But the noble flood of narrative never stops in medi- 
tative pause to review the situation, and point out 
with pregnant brevity what is happening in the sum 
total, abstraction made of all confusing details. Besides 
the facts of the time, we seek to have the tendraunes of the 
age brought before us in their flow and expan^on, the 
filiation of events over long periods deduced in clear 
x3 
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saqnann, s sjnaptiai via* wUdi is to ths mmd That a 
pietnra is to tlw eja Id tUa napoBt GibboD's method 
Imvm not ft little to b» ^rind. 

lUsforinatHteBtwo of tk ■oat inqivteat sspeetsof 
thambjectthathetrastod: tfas faartMRsa iiiTmBi<mB, and 
the asaaCM ot tfae dedino aad bJl cd the Bomso empire. 
To tfae qMMggt o side of both be hss done an^de jostiee. 
^ba ratJTMiBl and afaatiaut aida of neiibsr haa receiTed 
the attentioB fram him iritidi it deaarred. On the 
intereetii^ qaastifin o( the introdnction of the bar- r 
banana into the twaitMr prorineea, and thaiT incor- 1 
pontion into tho legiona, ha aarar aeema to have qmt« 
Bade vp his mind. In Oto twelfth Axpbcx he calls it 
ft "great and beiwfig'al plan." . Sabaeqoentl; be calls it 
ft diagiaoefnl and btal ezpedtont. Herecmsfreqaeiitlj 
to the snbject in iaolated iwwin;)!!!. but never collects 
the &eta, into ft focn^ with a view of dadndng thai]* real 
laranin^ Yet the pomt is aeeond to none in import- 
anaa. Ita elstadatioD throws more light on the fall of 
Rome than anj otiwr oaaaideiations whateYer. The 
qoeatioD is, Wbsthar Kome was omqoered by the bar- 
►»"""t in the ordinary anue of the word, oratqoered. 
We know that it wfts not, and Cbbbon knew that it was 
not. Yet porhi^ most yeapia riae from leading his 
book with an inqsesaioo that the emjHre eaccnmbed to 
tha invasion of the barbarians, as Carthage, Gaol, and 
Qreeoa had soooiunbed to the invasioa at the Romans ; 
that the straggle Iftj between dassic Rome and outside 
ondvilimd foes ; and that after two oentories of hard 
fighting the latter were viotorioos. The fact that the 
straggle lay betwewi barharians, who were vithiii 
and friendly to the ranpire, and barbarians who were 
withcmt it, and hostile lathor to their more fortouate 
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bretitren, tlian to the empire which employed them, iB 
implicitly involved in Gibbon's narrative, but it is not 
explicitly brought out. lUmumised Ooths, Yandals, and 
Franks were the defenders, nearly the only defenders, 
of the empire against other tribes and nations who 
were not Romanised, and nothing can be more plain 
than that Gibbon saw this as well as any one since, 
but he has not set it forth with praminenoe and 
clearness. With his complete mastery of the subject 
he would have done it admirably, if he had assumed 
the neceseary point of viev. 

Similarly, with regard to the causes of the fall of the 
empire. It is qoite evident that ha was not at all 
unconsdons of the deep^tonomio and social vices which 
undermined the great fabric. Depopulation, decay of 
agricnlture, fiscal oppression, the general prostration 
begotten of despotism — all these sources of the great 
collapse may be traced in his text, or hia wonderful notes, 
hinted very often with a flashing insight which antici- 
pates the most recent inquiries into the subject. But 
these considerations are not brought together to a 
laminoos point, nor made to yield clear and tangible 
results. They lie scattered, isolated, and barren over 
three volumes, and are easily overlooked. One may say 
that generalised and synthetic views are conspicuous by 
their absence in Gibbon. 

But what of that ! These reflections, even if Uiey be 
well founded, hardly dim the majesty of the Dedirte 
and Fall. The book is such a marvel of knowledge at 
once wide and minnte, that even now, after nvunbers of 
labourers have gone over the same ground, with only 
special objects in view, small segments of the great 
circle which Gibbon fills alone, his word is still one of . 
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the weightiest that can be qaoted. Modem research 
has unquestionably opened out points of view to which 
he did not attain. But when it oomes to dose investi- 
gation of any partioolar question, we rarely fail to find 
that be has seen it, dixqiped some pregnant hint abont 
it, more valuable than the dissertations of other men. 
As Mr. Freeman says, " Whatever else is read. Gibbon 
must be read too." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VHB LAN TBH YBABS OF HIS LIFE IN LAUBARKE. 

Aftes the preliminary troubles which met him on hia 
arrival at Laoaaime, Gibbon had four years of nnbrokeu 
calm and steady work, of which there is nothing to 
record beyond the fact that they were filled with peace- 
ful indnatry. " One day," he wrote, " glides by another 
in tranquil nniformity." During the whole period he 
never stirred ten miles out of I^usanne. He had nearly 
completed the fourth volume before he left England. 
Then came an interruption of a year — consumed in the 
breaik-tip of his Londim establishment, bis journey, the 
transport of his library, the delay in getting settled at 
Lausanne, Then be sat down in grim earnest to finish 
hifi task, and certainly the speed he used, considering 
the quality of the work, left nothing to be desired. He 
achieved the fifth volume in twenty-one months, and the 
sixth in little more than a year. He had hoped to 
finish sooner, but it is no wonder that he found his 
work grow under his hands when be passed from deeign 
to executioil. " A long while ago, when I contemplated 
the distant prospect of my work," he writes to Lord 
ShefGeld, " I gave you and myself some hopes of landing 
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in England I&st antnmn ; but alas ! when aottunn grew 
near, hills began to rise on hills, Alps on Alps, and I 
found my journey far more todions and toilsome than I 
had imagined. When I look back on the length of the 
undertaking and the variety of materials, I canned 
accose or suffer myself to be accused of idleness ; yet it 
appeared that unless I doubled my diligence, another 
year, and perhapa more, wonld elapse before I txiold 
embark with my complete manuscript. Under these 
circumstances I took, and am still executing, a bold and 
meritorious resolation. The momingB in winter, and in 
a country of early dinners, are very concise. To them, 
my usual period of study, I now frequently add tbe 
evenings, renounce cards and society, refuse the most 
agreeable evenings, or perhaps make my appearance at 
a late supper. By this extraordinary industry, which I 
never practised' before, and to which I hope never to 
be again reduced, I see the last part of my history 
growing apace under my bands." He was indeed, as he 
said, now straining for the goal which was at last 
. reached "on the day, or rather the night, of the 27th of 
"I June, 1787, Between tlie hours of eleven tmd twelve 
I wi-ote the last lines of the last page in a sommetv 
house in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
several tunts in a bercean, or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the counti-y, the lake, and 
the mountains. The tor was temperate, the sky was 
serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the 
waters, and all nature was silent. I will not dissemble 
the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, 
and perhaps the establishment of my fam& But my 
pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy wis 
spread over my mind by the idea that I had taken an 
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eTerlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
that whatsoever might be the future fate of my hiatory, 
the life of the historian mnst be short and precariotis." 
A faint streak of poetry occasonally shoots across 
Oibbon's proBe. Bnt both prose and poetry had now to 
yield to stem business. The printing of three qnarto 
volumes in those days of faandpresses was a formidable 
undertakiug, and nnleBS expedition were used the 
pablishing season of the ensaitig year woold be lost. 
A month had barely elapsed before Gibbon with his 
precious cai^o started for England. He went straight 
to his printers. The printing of the four volumes 
occupied tbree months, and both antbor and publisher 
were warned that thwr common interest required a 
quicker pace. Then Mr. Strah&n " fulfilled bis engage- 
ment, whit^ few printers conld sustain, of delivering every 
week three thooeand copies of uint) sheets." On the 
8tb of May, 1788, the three concluding volumes were 
published, and Gibbon had diEcbarged his debt for the 
eatettainment that he had bad in this world. 

He returned as speedily as he could to Lausanne, to 
rest from his labours. But he bad a paiofal greeting in 
tbe sadly altered look of his friend Deyverdun. Boon 
an apoplectic seizure confirmed his forebodings, and 
within a twelvemonth the friehd of his youth, whom 
he had loved for thirty-three years, was tf^n away 
by death (July 4, 1789).' 

* The lett«r in which Qibbon eommimicated the nd newt to 
Lord Sheffield was written OQ the 11th Julj, 1780, the d&y of the 
talcing of the Bastille, So "that evening sun of July" sent its 
beams on Gibbon mourning the dead friend, an well as on "reapers 
amid peaceful woode and fields, oo old women spinning in cottages, 
on ships tu oat tm the dlent nuia, on balls at the Oiangerie of 
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Oibbon never got over this lose. Hia staid and solid 
oature was not given to traasports of }oj or grief. 
Bat his constant references to "poor DeTvordoii," and 
the vacancy caused by his loss, show the depl^ of the 
woond. "I want to change the scene," he wntes, "and, 
beautiful as the garden aud prospect must appear to 
every eye, I feel that the state of my mind casts a gloom 
over them : every spot, every walk, every bench recalls 
the memory of those hours, those conversations, which 
wiU retnrn no more. ... I almost hesitate whether I shall 
run over to England to consult with yoa on the spot, 
and to fly from poor Deyverdun's shade, which meets 
me at every tnm." Not that he lacked attached 
friends, and of mere society and acquaintance he had 
more than abundance. He occupied at Lausanne a 
position of almost patiiarchal dignity, "and may be 
said," wiites Lord Sheffield, "to have almost given the 
law to a set of as willing subjects as any man ever 
r." Soon the troubles in France sent 
e after wave of emigrants over the frontiers, and 
e had its fall share of the exiles. After a brief 
approval of the leforms in France he passed rapidly to 
doubt, disgust, and horror at the " new birth of time" 
there. " You will allow me to be a tolerable historian," 
he wrote to his stepmother, "yet on a fair review of 
ancient and modern times I can find none that bear 
any affinity to the present." The last social evolution 
was beyond his power of classification. The mingled 
bewilderment and anger with which he looks out from 
Lausanne on the revolntionary welter, form an sJmost 
amusing contrast to bis usual apathy on political matters. 

Versaille*, where higti-nniged dsmes of the palace are even now 
daodiig with double-jacketed Hnssar officers." 
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He is fall of alarm lest England should catch the revoln- 
UoDSiry fever. He k delighted with Bnrbe's SeJUe- 
tians. " I admire his eloquence, I approre his politics, 
I adore his chivalry, and I can forgive even his 
snperstitioEu" His wrath waxes hotter at every post. 
" Poor France I The state is dissolved t the nation ta 
mad." At last nothing bat vituperation can express his 
feelings, and he roundly calls the members of the Cktn- 
vention " devils," and discovers that " democratical prin- 
ciples lead by a path of Sowers into the abyss of hell." 
In 1790 hia friends the Neckers had fled to Switzet^ 
land, and on every ground of duty and inclination he was 
called npon to show them the warmest welcome, and he 
did BO in a way that excited theii- liveliest gratitude. 
Necker was cast down in utter despair, not only for the 
loss of place and power, but on account of the strong 
animosity which was shown to him by the exiled French, 
none of whom would set their foot in hig house. Thi 
If eckers were now Gibbon's chief intimates till the end 
of his sojourn in Switzerland. They lived at Coppet, and 
constant visits were exchanged there and at Lansanna 
Madame Keclier wrote to him frequent letters, which 
prove that if she bad ever had any grievance to com- 
pltun of in the past, it was not only forgiven, but en- 
tirely forgotten. The letters, indeed, testify a warmth 
of sentiment on her part which, coming from a lady of 
less spotless propriety, would almost imply a revival of 
yoathfnl affection for her early lover. " You have 
flJways been dear to me," she writes, "hut the friend- 
ship you have shown to M. l^ecker adds to that which 
yoa inspire me with on so many grounds, and I love 
yon at present with a double affection."'—" Gome to ns 
when you are restored to health and to yourself ; that 
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moment ahonlti always belong to yoxa first and yoor 
lost friend (omw), and I do not know which of those 
titles is the sweetest and dearest to my heart." — 
" Near you, the recollections you recalled were pleasant 
to me, and you connected them easily with present 
impressions ; the chain of years seemed to link all 
times together with electrical rafadity; you were at 
onoo twenty and fifty years old for me. Away frcan 
yon the different places, which I have inhabited are only 
the mUestoues of my life telling me of the distance 
I have come." With- much more in the same strain. 
Of Madame de Stoel Gibbon does not apeak in very 
warm praise. Her mother, who was far from being 
contented with ber, may perhaps have prejudiced him 
against her. In one letter to him she complains of her 
danghter's conduct in no measured terms. Yet Gibbon 
owns that Madame de Stael vas a "pleasant little 
woman ; " and in another place says that she was " wild, 
vain, but good-natored, with a much larger provision of 
wit than of beauty." One wonders if he ever knew of 
her childish acbeme of marrying him in order that her 
parents might always have the pleasure of his company 
and conversation. 

These closing years of Gibbon's life were not happy, 
through no fault of his. No man was less inclined by 
disposition to look at the dark aide of things. But 
heavy blows fell on him in quick succession. His 
health was seriously impaired, and he was often laid up 
for months with the gout. His n«^1ect of exercise had 
produced its effect, and he had become a prodigy of 
unwieldy corpulency. Unfortunately his digestiuk 
seems to have continued only too good, and neither his 
own observation nor the medical science of that day 
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Boffioed to vnan him against certain errors of regimen 
-which were really fatal. All tlhis time, while the goat 
was oonstantly tortnring him, be drank Madeira freely. 
There is frequent question of a jnpe of that sweet wine 
in his correspondence with Lord Sheffield. He cannot 
bear the thonght of being without a sofficient supply, as 
" good Madeira ia now become essential to his heorltb and 
reputation." The last three years of his residence at 
Laosanne were agitated by perpetual anxiety and dread 
of an invasion of French democratic principleB, or even 
of French troops. Eeluctance to quit " his paradise " 
keeps him still, bnt he is always wondering how soon 
he will have to fly, and often r^reta that he has not 
done BO already. "For my part," be writes, "till 
Geneva falls, I do not think of a retreat ; but at all 
events I am provided with two strong horses and a 
hundred louis in gold." Fate was bard on the Idudly 
etHcuresn, who after hia long toil had made bis bed in 
the sun, on which he was preparing to lie down in genial 
content till the end came. Bnt he feels he must not 
think of rest ; and tbat, heavy as be is, and irksome to 
him as it is to move, he must before long be a rover 
again. Still be ia never peevish upon his fortune ; be 
puts the best face on things as long as they will 

He was not so pbilosopbical under tbe bereavements 
tbat he now suffered. Hia aunt, Mrs, Forten, had died 
in 1786. He deplored her as be was bound to do, and 
feelingly regrets and blames himself for not having 
written to her as often aa he might have done since their 
last parting. Then came the irreparable loss of Dey- 
verdun. Shortly, an old Lausanne friend, M. de Severy, 
to whom be was much attached, died after a long illnesa. 
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J_£,«tij and suddenly, came the death of I^dy Sheffield, 
the wife of his friend Holroyd, with whom he had long 
lived on such intimate terms that he was in the habit of 
calling her his sister. The Sheffielde, father and mother 
and two daughters, had spent the snuuner of 1791 with 
him at Lausanne. The visit was evidently an occasion 
of real happiness and IpaneAeTnetU de eieur to the two 
old &iends, and sapplied Oibbon for nearly two years 
with tender regrets and recollections. Then, withoat 
any warning, he beard of Lady Sheffield's death. In 
a moment his mind was made np : he woold go at onoe 
to consde his friend. All the fatigue and irksomeneas 
of the jonmey to one so ailing and feeble, all the dangers 
of the road lined and perhaps barred by hostile armies, 
vanished on the spot. Within twelve days he had 
mtide his preparations and started on his jonmey. 
He was forced to travel through Germany, and in his 
ignorance of the langua^ he required an interpreter ; 
young de Severy, the son of his deceased friend, 
joyf ullyi and out of mere affection for him, undertook 
the office of courier. "His attachment to me," wrote' 
Oibbon, "is the sole motive which prompts him to un- 
dertake this troublesome journey," It is dear that 
he had the art of making himself loved. He travelled 
through Frankfort, Cologne, Brussels, Ostend, and was 
by bis friend's dde in little more than a month after 
he had received the fatal tidings. Well might Lord 
Sheffield say, " I must ever regard it as the most en- 
during proof of his sensibility, and of his possessing the 
true spirit of friendship, that, after having relinquished 
the thought of his intended visit, he hastened to England, 
in spte of increasing impediments, to soothe me by the 
most generous e^mpathy, and to alleviate my domestio 
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affliction; neither his great corpnleno^r nor his extra- 
ordinfljry bodily infirmitiea, nor any other consideratioTi, 
conld prevent him a moment from Tesolving od an 
imdertaking that might have deterred the most active 
young man. He almost immediately, with an alertness 
by no means natural to him, nndertook a great circoitons 
journey along the frontier of an enemy worse than savage, 
within the sound of their cannon, -within the range of the 
light troops of the diSerent armies, and through roads 
ruined by the enormons machinery of war." 

In this public and private gloom he bade for ever 
farewell to I^nsanne. He was himaelf rapidly ap- 
proaching 

" The dark portal. 
Goal of all mortal," 

but of this he bnew not as yet. While he is in the 
boose of mourning, beside his bereaved friend, we will 
return for a short space to consider the conclusion of 
his great work. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LAST TBBIB TOLUHBB OP THZ DEOLOn ARD PALL. 

Thk tbonoand yean between the fifth and the fifteoith 
oentnr; oomjoise the middle age, a period which <aAj 
reoentl;, throngh utterly inadeqoate conceptioiu of 
Booial growth, were wont to be called the dark ages.- 
That long epoch of travail and growth, during which 
the old field of civilisation was broken up and sows 
afresh with new and various seed unknown to antiquity, 
receives now on all hands due recognition, as being one 
of the most rich, fertile, and interesting in the history 
of man. The all-embracing despotism of Bome was re- 
placed by the endless local divisions and enbdivisioDS 
of feudal tenure. The multiform rites and beliefs of 
polytheism were replaced by the single faith and para- 
mount authority of the Catholic Church. The philo- 
sophies of Oreeoe were dethroned, and the scholastic 
theology reigned in their stead. The classio tongues 
crumbled away, and out of their dibrii arose the modern 
idioms of I^raitce, Italy, and Spain, to which were added 
in Northern Europe the new forms of Teutonic speech. 
The fine and useful arts took a new departure ; slavery 
was mitigated into serfdom ; industry and commerce 
) powers in the w<a-ld as they had never been 
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before ; the narrow manioipal polity of the old world 
was in time Bucceeded by the broader national inatita- 
tions based on vai-ious forma of representation. Gun- 
powder, America, and the art of printing were dis- 
covered, and the most civilised portion of mankind 
passed insensibly into the modern era. 

Sucb waa tL.i wide expanse which spread out before 
Gibbon when he resolved to continue his work from the 
fall of the Western Empire to the captore of Constanti- 
nople. Indeed his glance took in a still wider field, as 
he was conoemed as much with the decay of Eastern 
as of Western Kome, and the long-retarded fall of the 
former demanded large attention to the Oriental popu- 
lations who assaulted the city and i-emaining empire of 
Constantine, So bold an historic enterpme was never 
conceived as when, standing on the limit of antiquity in 
the fifth century, he determined to pursue in rapid bat 
not hasty survey the gceat lines of events for a thousand 
years, to follow in detail the really great transactions 
while discarding the less important, thereby giving 
prominence and clearness to what ie memorable, and 
reprodncing ou a small scale the flow of time through 
the ages. It is to this portion of Gibbon's work that 
the happy comparison has been made, that it resembles 
a magnificent Homan aqueduct spanning over the chasm 
which separates the ancient from the modem world. In 
these latter volumes he frees himself from the trammels 
of r^pilar annalistic narrative, deals with events in 
broad masses according to their importance, expanding 
or contracting his story as occasion requires ; now 
painting in large panoramic view the events of a few 
years, now compressing centuries into brief outline. 
Msuy of his massive chapters afFord materials for 
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volalneB, and are well worthy of a fuller tieatment thaxi 
ht) oonld give without deranging his plan. But works 
of greater detail and narrower compaaa can never com- 
pete with Gibbon's history, any moi'e than a county map 
can compete with a map of England or of Europe. 

The variety of the contents of these last three 
volumes is amazing, especially when the thoroughness 
and perfection of the workmanship are considered. 
Prolix compilations or sketchy outlines of universal his- 
tory have their ose and place, but they are removed by 
many degrees from the Decline and Fall, or rather they 
belong to another species of authorship. It is not only 
that Gibbon combines width and depth, tliat the extent 
of his learning is as wonderful as its accuracy, though 
in this respect he has hardly a full rival in literature. 
The quality which, places him not only in the first rank 
fS historians, but in a clas^ by himself, and makes him 
greater than the greateetf lies in his supreme power of 
moulding into lucid and coherent unity, the manifold 
and rebellions mass of his multitudinoos materials, of 
coercing his divergent topics into such order that they 
seem spontaneously to grow like branches out of one 
stem, clear and visible to the mind. . There is something 
truly epic in these latter volumes. Tribes, nations, and 
empires are the characters ; one after another they 
come forth like Homeric heroes, and do their mighty 
deeds before the assembled armies. The grand and 
lofty chapters on Justinian ; on the Arabs ; on the 
Crusades, have a rounded completeness, coupled with 
such artistic subordination to the main action, that they 
read more like cantos of a great prose poem than the 
ordinary staple of historical composition. It may well 
be questioned whether there is another instance of such 
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high literaiy form and finish, coupled with such mst 
erudition. And two conai derations have to be borne in 
mind, which heighten Gibbon's merit in this respect. 
(1.) Almost the whole of his subjecst had been as yet 
nntouched by any preceding writer of eminence, and 
he had no stimulus or ezamjJe from his precursors. 
He united thus in himself the two characters of 
{doneer and artist. (2.) The barbarous and imperfect 
nature of the materials with which he chieQy had to 
work, — dull inferior writers, whose debased style was 
their least defect. A historian who has for his 
authorities masters of reason and language axich as 
Herodotus, Thucydides, livy, and Tacitus is borne ap 
by their genius ; apt quotation and translation alone 
suffice to produce considerable efiects ; or in the case of 
subjects taken from modem times, weighty state papers, 
doquent debates, or finished memoirs supply ample 
materials for graphic narrative. But Gibbon bad little 
but dross to deal with. Yet he has sm.elted and cast it 
into the grand shapes we see. 

The fourth volume is nearly confined to the reign, or 
rather epoch, of Justinian, — a magnificent subject, which 
he has painted in his loftiest style of gorgeous narrative. 
The campaigns of Belisarins and Narees are related with 
a clearness and vigour that make us feel that Gibbon's 
merits as a military historian have not been quite 
sufficiently recognised. He bad from the time of bis . 
service in the militia taken continued interest in tactics 
and all that was connected with the military art. It 
was no idle boast when he said that the captain of the 
Hampshire grenadiers had not been useless to the 
historian of the Koman empire. Military matters per- 
haps occupy a somewhat excessive space in his p8g«^. 
L 2 
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Still, If the operations of war are to be related, it is 
highly important that they should be treated with 
intelligence, and knowledge how ntaeses of men are 
moved, and by a writer to whom the varioaa incidents 
of the camp, the march, and the bivonac, are not 
matters of mere hearsay, but of persimal e^)eridnce. 
The campaign of Belisarins in Africa may be quoted 
as an example. 

" In the seventh year of the rdgn of Justinian, and about the 
time of the summer solstice, the whole fleet of six hundred 
ships was ranged in marti&l pomp before the gardens of the 
pakce. The patriarch pronounced his benediction, the emperor 
signified his last comnuinds, the general's trumpet gave the 
signal of departure, and every heart, according to its fears or 
wishes, explored with anxious curiosity the omens of miafortune 
or Bucceaa. The fint halt was nukde at Periuthena, or Heioclea, 
where Belisarius waited five days to receive some Thracian 
horses, a militaiy gift of his sovereign. From thence the fleet 
pursued their course through the midst of the Propontis ; but 
as they struggled to paaa the stnuta of the Helleepont, an 
unfavourable wind detained them four days at Abydoe, where 
the general exhibited a remarkable lesaoo of firmneea ^id 
severity. Two of the Huns who, in a drunken qoarrel, bad 
slain one of their fellow-soldiers, were instantly shown to the 
army suspended on a lofty gibbet The national dignity was 
resented by their countrymen, who disclaimed the servile laws 
of the empire and asserted the free privileges of Scjthia, where 
a small fine was allowed to expiate the sallica of intemperance 
and anger. Their complaints were specious, their clamoms 
were loud, and the Romana were not averse to the example of 
disotder and impunity. But the rising sedition waa appeased 
by the authority and eloquence of the general, and he repre- 
sented to the assembled troope the obligation of juatdce, iba 
importance of discipline, the rewards of piety and virtae, and 
the unpardonable guilt of murder, which, in his apprehension, 
wag a^iavated lather than exonaed by the vice of intoxlcalioa. 
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la the DavigatJon boat the Helleapont to the Peloponneaus, . 
irMch the Greeks after the siege of Troy had perfermed in 
tbnr days, the fleet of BelisariuB was gnided in their cooree 
by fais master-galley, eonspicuoiu! in the day by the redneBs 
of the sails, and in the night by torches blazing &om the 
masthead. It was the duty of the pUota as they steered 
between the islands and tmvad the capes of Malea and 
Txenarimn to preBeire the jost order and r^nlar intervals of 
such a mnltitade. As the wind was fair and moderate, thdr 
labonrs were not nnsnccessfiil, and the troops were safely 
disembarked at Methone, on the Messenisn coast, to repose 
themselves for a while after the &tignes of the sea. . . . From 
the port of Methane the pilots steered along the western coast 
of Peloponnesus, as far as the island of Zacynthns, or Zant«, 
before they undertook the voyage (in their eyes a most ardaons 
voyage) of one handred leagues over the Ionian sea. As the 
fleet was surprised by a cals^i, sixteen days were consumed 
in the slow navigation. . . At length the harbour of Cancana, 
on the southern side of Sicily, aSorded a secure and hospitable 
shelter. . . Belisarins determnied to hasten his operations, and 
his wise impatience was seconded by the winds. The fleet 
lost sight of Sicily, passed before the island of Malta, dis- 
covered the capes of A&ica, ran- along the coast with a strong 
gale from the north-east, and finally cast anchor at the pro- 
montory of Caput Tada, about five days journey to the south 

of Carthaga 

" Three months after their departure from Constantinople, 
the men and the horses, the arms and the military st*)rcs 
were safely disembarked, and five soldiers were left as a 
guard on each of the ships, which were disposed in the form 
of a semicirde. The remainder of the troops occupied a 
camp on the seashore, which they fortified, according to 
ancient discipline, with a dit«h and rampart, and the dis- 
covery of a source of fresh water, while it allayed the thirst, 
excited the superstitious confidence of the Bomans- • ■ The 
small town of Sullecte, one day's journey from the camp, had 
the honour of being foremMt to open her gates and resume 
her ancient allegiance ; the larger cities of Leptis and Adnt- 
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metnm imitated the example of loyaltj eis soon as Belisariua 
appeared, and he advanced without oppoeition aa for as Graase, 
a palace of the Vandal kingH, at Uie distanoe of fiflf miles 
from Carthage. The weary Bomana indulged themselTca in 
the refreahmeut of shady groves, cool fountains, and delicious 
fruits. , . In three generatioiu prosperity and a wann climate 
had diBSolTed the hardy virtue of the Vandals, who inaensibly 
became the moat Inzucioua of mankind. In their villas and 
gardens, which might deserve the Persian name of Paradise, 
they enjoyed a cool and elegant i«poae, and after the daily use 
of the bath, the barbarians were seated at a table profusely 
spread with the delicacies of the land and sea. Their silken 
robes, loosely flowing after the fashion of the Medes, were em- 
broidered witli gold, love and hunting were the labours of tlieii 
life, and their vacant hours were amnsed by pantomimes, chariot- 
races, and the music and dances of the theatre. 

" In a match of twelve days the vigilance of Belisarius was 
constantly awake and active against hia unseen enemies, by whom 
in every place and at every hour he might be auddeoly attacked. 
An officer of oonfidence and merit, John the Armenian, led the 
vanguard' of three hundred haise. Six hnndred Massagets 
covered at a certiun distance tiie left flank, and the whole fleet, 
steering along the coast, seldom lost sight of the army, which 
moved each day about twelve miles, and lodged in the evening 
in strong camps or in Mendly towns. The near approach of 
the Romans to Carthage fiUed the mind of Glelimer with anxiety 
and terror 

" Yet the authority and promisee of Oelimer collected a for- 
.luidable army, and his plans were concerted with somie d^ree 
of uilitary skill. An. order was despatched to hia brother 
Ammatas to collect all the forces of Carthage, and to encounter 
the vanof the Bouian army at the distance of ten miles from 
the city : his nephew Gibamund with two thousand horse was 
destined to attack their left, when the monarch himself, who 
silently followed, should charge their rear in a situation which 
excluded them from the aid and even the view of their fleet. 
But the raahnees of Ammatas was fatal to himself and his 
country. He anticipated the hour of attack, outstripped his 
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raa pierced with a mortal wonnd, after he 
a haod twelve of his boldest aDtagonists. 
His Vtiudala fled to Carthage : the highway, almost ten miles, 
was strewed with dead bodies, and it seemed incredible that 
such multitudes could be ekughtered bj the swords of thiee 
hundred Romans. The nephew of Gelimer was defeated after 
» slight combat by the six hundred Massagetx ; the; did not 
equal the third part of his numbers, but each Scythian was 
fired bj the example of his chief, who glorioualj exercised the 
piiTilege of his timiljr by riding foreuost and alone to shoot the 
first arrow against the enemy. In the meantime Gelimer him- 
self, ignorant of the event, and misguided by the windings of - 
the hills, inadvertently passed the Eoman arniy and reached 
the scene of acUon where Ammatas had fallen. He wept the 
&te of his brother and of Carthage, clurged with irresistible 
fury the advancing squadrons, and might have pursued and 
perhaps decided the victory, if he had not wasted those 
inestimable moments in the disciiaige of a vain though pious 
duty to the dead. While his spirit was broken by this moui-nful 
office, he heard tlie trumpet of Belisarius, who, leaving Antonina 
and his ini^try in the camp, pressed forward with his guards 
and the remainder of the cav^ry h> tally his flying troops, and 
to restore tlie fortune of the dsy. Much room could not be 
found in this disorderly battle for the talents of a general ; but 
the hing fled before the hero, and the Vandals, accustomed only 
to a Moorish enemy, were incapable of witlistandiog the aims 

BUd the discipline of the Bomans 

" As soon as the tumnlt had subsided, the several parts of the 
army informed each other of the accidents of the day, and Beli- 
sarius pitched hiscamponthe field of victory, to which the tenth 
milestone fcom Carthage had applied the J^tin appellation of 
DtciTiiu*. Prom a wise suspicion of tlie stratagems and resources 
of the Vandals, he marched the neict day in the order of battle ; 
halted in the evening before the gates of Carthage, and allowed 
a night of repose, that he might not, in darkness and disorder, 
expose the city to the licence of the soldiers, or the soIdieKi 
themselves to tbe secret ambush of the city. But as the fears 
of BelisariuB were tiie result of calm and intrepid reason, he 
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waa BOOQ sutiefied that he might confide wii,boat danger in the 
peaceful and Mendly aapect of the capital, Carthage blazed 
with innumerabletorcheEi, the signal of Uie public joy; the chain 
woe removed that guarded the entrance of the port, the gates 
were thrown open, and the people with acclai^ations of gratitude 
hailed and invited their Eoman deliverera. The defeat of the 
Yandals uid the freedom of AMca were aimounced to the citj 
on the eve of St Cyprian, when the chorohea were already 
adorned and illuminated for the feBtival of the martyr whom 
three centuries of auperatition had almoet raised to a local 
deity. . . One an^l hour revereed the fortunes of the contend- 
ing parties. The suppliant Yandals, who had so lately indolged 
the vices of conquerors, sought an humble refdge in the sanctuary 
of the church ; while the merohanta of the east were delivered 
from the deepest dungeon of the palace by their affrighted 
keeper, who implored the protection of his captives, and showed 
them through an apertuM in the wall the s^ of the Boman 
fleet After their separation from the army, the naval com- 
manders had proceeded with slow caution along the ooaat, till 
they reached the Hermsean promontory, and obtained the first 
intelligence of the victory of Belisarins. Faithful to bis in- 
stractions, they would have cast anchor about twenty miles 
from Carthage, if the more skilful had not represented the perils 
of the shore and the signs of an impending tempest. Still 
ignorant of the revolution, they declined however the rash 
attempt of fonang the ch^ of the port, and the adjacent 
harbour and suburb of Mandtncium were insulted only by the 
rapine of a private officer, who disobej^d and deserted his 
leaders. But the imperial fleet, advancing with a £ur wind, 
steered through the narrow entrance of the Goletta and occupied 
the deep and capacious lake of Tunis, a. secure station about 
five miles from the capital. No sooner was Belisarins informed 
of the arrival than he despatched orders that the greatest part 
of the mariners should be immediately landed to join the 
triumph and to swell the apparent numbers of the Romans. 
Before he allowed them to enter the gates of Carthage he ei- 
faortedthem, in a discourse woriihy of himself and the occasion, 
not to diisgrace the glory of their arms, and to remember that 
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the Yandak had been the tjrants, bnt that lAey were the 
delivaers of the Africans, who mint now he renpected ta the 
volnntaijf and affectionate suhjeeta of their common sovereign. 
The Bomans marched through the street in close ranks, prepared 
for battle if an enemy had appeared ; the strict order maintained 
bj their general imprinted on their minds the duty of obedience ; 
and in an age in which custom and impunity almost sanctified 
the abase of conqaeat, the genius of one man repressed the 
passions of a victorious army. The voice of menace and com- 
pliunt was silent, the trade of (krtbt^ was not intempted ; 
while AMca changed her master and her government, the shops 
continued open and btuy ; and the eoldisrs, after saffident 
goards had been posted, modestly departed to the hooses which 
had been allotted for their reception. Belisarins fixed his 
residence in the palace, seated himself on the throne of 
Genseric, accepted and distributed the barbaric spoil, granted 
their lives to the suppliant Vandals, and laboured to restore the 
damage which the suburb of Mandiacium had sustained in the 
preceding night. At aupper he entertained hia principal officers 
with the form and magnificence of a royal banquet. The victor 
was respectfully served by the captive of&cers of the household, 
and in the moments of festivity, when the impartial spectators 
applauded the fortune and merit of Eelisarius, his envioua 
flatterers secretly shed their venom on every word and gesture 
which might alarm the suspicions of a jealous monarch. One 
day was given to these pompous scenes, which loay not be de- 
spified as useless if they attracted the popular veneration ; but 
the active mind of Eeliaarius, which in the pride of victory 
could suppose defeat, had already resolved that the Boman 
empire in AMca should not depend on the chance of arms or 
the fiivour of the people. The fortifications of Carthage had 
alone been except^ from the general proscription ; but in the 
reign of ninety-five years th^ were suffered to decay by the 
thoughtless and indolent Tandals. A wiser conqueror restored 
with incredible despatch the walls and ditches of the <aty. 
His liberality encouraged the workmen ; the soldiers, the 
mariners, and the citizens vied with, each other in the salutary 
labonr ; and Gelimer, who had feared to trust his person in an 



open town, bebeld with astonishment and despair the risiiig 
strength of an impregnable fortress. 

But we have hardly finiehed admiriug the brilliant 
picture of the coaqueat of Africa aad Italy, before Gibbon 
gives as farther proofs of his many-aided culture and 
catholicity of mind. His famous chapter on the Boman . 
law has been accepted by the most fastidious experts of 
an esot«ric science as a masterpiece of knowledge, con- 
densation, and lucidity. It has actually been received 
as a textbook in soioe of the continental universities, 
published separately with notes and illustrations. 
when we consider the neglect of Boman jurisprudence 
in England till quite recent times, and its severe study 
on the Continent, we shall better appreciate the mental 
grasp and vigour wEtich enabled an unprofessional Eag- 
lishman in the last century to produce such a dissertation. 
■ A little further on (chapter forty-seven) the history of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, and the controversies that 
sprang up around it, are discussed with a subtlety wortJiy 
of a scientific theologian. It is perhaps the first attempt 
towards a philosophical history of dcgma, less patient 
and minute than the works of the specialbts of modem 
Germany on the same subject, but for spirit, clearness, 
and breadth it is superior to those profound but some- 
what barbarous writers. The flexibility of intellect 
which can do justice in quick succession to such diverse 
subjects ia very extraordinary, and assuredly implies great 
width of S3raipathy and large receptivity of nature. 

Having terminated the period of Justinian, Gibbon 
makes a halt, and surveys the vailed and immense scene 
through which he will presently pass in many directions. 
He rapidly discovers ten main lines, along which he will 
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adrance in euccessios to his fin&l goal, the conquest o£ 
Constantinople. The two pages at the commencement of 
the fort^- eighth ohapter, in which he sketches oat the 
reinaindei- of his plan and indicates the topics which he 
means to treat, are admirahle as a tuminons ;jr«cM, and 
for the powerful grasp which they show of his immense 
subject. It laj spread out all before him, visible in 
every part to his penetrating eye, and he seems to 
rejoice in his conscious strength and ability to under- 
take the historical conqnest on which lie is about to set 
, out. ^' Nor will this scope of narrative," lie says, " the 
liches and variety of these materials, be incompatible 
with the unity of design and composition. As in his 
daily prayers the Mussulman of Fez or Delhi still turns 
his face towards the temple of Mecca, the historian's 
eye will always be fixed on the city of Constantinople." 
Then follows the catalogue of nations and empires 
whose fortunes he means to sing. ,A grander vision, 
a more majestic procession, never swept before the 
mind's eye of poet or historian. 

And the practical execution is worthy of the initial 
inspiration. After a rapid and condensed narrative of 
Byzantine history till the end of the twelfth century, 
he talces up the brilliant theme of Mahomet and his 
successors. A few pages on the climate and physical 
features of Arabia fittingly inti'oduce the subject. And 
it may be noted in passing that Gibbon's attention to 
geography, and his skill and taste for geographical de- 
scription, are remarkable among his many gifts. He 
was as diligent a student of maps and travels as of his- 
torical records, and seems to have had a rare faculty of 
realifflng in imagination scenes and countries of which he 
had only read. In three chapters, glowing with oriental 
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colonr and rapid as a charge of Arab horse, he tells the 
story of the prophet and the Saracen empire. Then the 
Bulgarians, Hoagarians, and Bnssione appear on the 
scene, to be soon followed by the NormanB, and their 
short but brilliant dominion in Southern Italy. But 
now the Seljukian Turks are emerging from the depths 
of Asia, taking the place of the degenerate Saracens, in- 
vading the Eastern empire and conquering Jerusalem. 
The two- waves of hostile fanatirasm soon meet in the 
Crusades. The piratical seizure of Constantinople by 
the Latins brings in view the French and Yenetiana, the 
family of Courtenay and its pleasant digression. Then 
comes the slow agony of tlie restored Gireek empire. 
Threatened by the Mognls, it is invaded and dismembered 
by the Ottoman Turks. Constantinople seems ready to 
fall into their hands. Bat the timely diversion of Tamer- 
lane produces a respite of half a CMitoiy. Nothing 
can be more artistic than Gibbon's management of hia 
subject as he approaches its termination. He, who is 
such a master of swift narrative, at this point introduce 
artful pauses, swipertnont of the final catastrophe, which 
heighten our interest in the fate which is hanging over 
the city of Constantine. In 1425 the victorioos Turks 
have eonqnered all the Greek empire save the capital. 
Amnrath II. besieged it for two months, and was only 
prevented from taking it by a domestic revolt in Asia 
Minor. At the end of his aixty-fiftb chapter Gibbon leaves 
Ganstantinople hanging on the brink of destruction, and 
paints in glowing colours the military virtues of its 
deadly enemies, the Ottomans. Then he interposes one 
of his most finished chapters, of miscellaneous contents, 
but terminating in the grand and impressive pages on 
the revival of learning in Italy. There we read of the 
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"curiosity and emulation of the Latisa," of tlie zeal of 
Petrarch and the aacceee of Bocoace in Greek stadiea, 
of LeontiuB, Filatns, BeBBarion, and Lascaris. A glow 
of sober euthosiasm warms the great scholar as he 
paints the early light of that happy dawn. He admits 
that the "arms of the Turks pressed the flight of the 
Muses ' ' from Greece to Italy. But he " trembles at the 
thought that Greece might have been overwhelmed with 
her schools ^id libraries, before Europe had emerged from 
the deluge of barbarism, and that the seeds of science 
might have been scattered on the winds, before the Italian 
soil was prepared for their cultivation." In one of the 
most perfect sentences to be found in English prose he 
thus describes the Greek tongue : " In their lowest y 
depths of servitude and depression, the subjects of the 
Byzantine throne were still possessed of a golden key 
that could unlock the treasures of antiquity, of a 
musical and prolific langoage that gives a soul to the 
objects of sense and. a body to the abstractions of philo- 
sophy." Meanwhile we are made to feel that the 
subjects of the Byzantine throne, with their musical 
speech, that Constantinople with her libiaries and 
schools, will ail soon fall a prey to the ravening and 
barbarous Turk. This brightening light of the Western 
sky contending with the baleful gloom which is settling 
down over the East, ia one of the moat happy contrasts 
in historical literature. Then comee the end, the pre- 
parations and skill of the savage invader, the futile but 
heroic defence, the overwhelming ruin which struck 
down the Cross and erected the Crescent over the city 
of Constantine the Oreat. 

It is one of the many proofs of Gibbon's artistic 
instinct that he did not end with this great catastrophe. 
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On the contrary, he adds three more chapters, Hib fine 
tact warned him that the tumult and thnnder of the 
£nal min must not be the last soands to strike the 
ear. A resolution of the discord was needed ; a soft 
chorale should follow the din and lead to a mellow 
adagio close. And this he does with supreme skill. 
With ill-suppressed disgust, he turns from New to Old 
Borne, "Constantinople no longer appertains to the 
Bomau historian — nor shall I ennmerate the civil and 
religions edifices that were profaned or erected by its 
Turkish masters." Amid the decayed temples and 
mutilated beauty of the Eternal City, he moves down 
to a melodious and pathetic conolnsion — piously visits 
the remaining fragments of ancient splendour and art, 
deplores and describes the ravages wrought by time, 
and still more by man, and reonrring once again to the 
scene of his first inspiration, bids farewell to the Boman 
empire among the mins of the CapitoL 

We have hitherto spoken in terms of warm, thongh 
perhaps not excessive eulogy of this great work. But 
praise would lack the force of moderation and equiptose, 
if allusion were not made to some of its defects. The 
pervading defect of it all has been already referred 
to in a preceding chapter — an inadequate conception of 
society as an organism, living and growing, like other 
organisms, according to special laws of its own. In 
these brilliant volumes on the Middle Ages, the special 
problems which that period suggests are not stated, far 
less solved ; they are not even suspected. The feudal 
polity, the Catholic Church, the theocratic supremacy of 
the Popes, considered as institutions which the historian 
is called upon to estimate and judge ; the gradual disso- 
lution of both feudalism and Catholicism, brought 
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about by the spread of mdnstry in the temporal order 
and of science in the spiritual order, are not even 
referred to. Many more topics might be added to this 
list of weighty omissiona. It wonid be needless to 
say that no blame attaches to Gibbon for neglecting 
Tiewfi of history which had not emerged in Ms time, if 
there were not persons who, forgetting the slow pro- 
gress of knowledge, are apt to ascribe the defects of a, 
book to incompetence in its author. If Gibbon's con- 
ception of the Middle Ages seems to ns inadequate now, 
it is because since his time our conceptions of society in 
that and in all periods have been much enlarged. We 
may be quite certain that if Gibbon had bad our es- 
perience, no one would have seen the imperfections of 
particular sides of his work as we now have it more 
clearly than he. 

Laying aside, therefore, reflexions of this kind as 
irrelevant and unjust, we may ask whether there are 
any other faults which may f&irly be found with him. 
One m.ust admit that there are. After all, they are not 
very important. 

(1.) Striking as is his account of Justinian's reign, 
it has two blemishes. First, the offensive deta Is about 
the vices of Theodora. Granting them to be well 
authenticated, which they are not, it was quite un- 
worthy of the author and his subject to soil his pages 
with such a ehronique eeandaleuee. The defence which he 
sets up in his Memoirs, that he is " justified in painting 
the manners of the times, and that the vices of Theodora 
form an essential feature in the reign and character of 
Justinian," cannot be admitted. First, we are not sure 
that the vices existed, and were not the impure inven- 
tions of a malignant calumniator. Secondly, Gibbon 
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IB far from painting the manners of the time as a 
moralist or an historian ; he paints them with a zest 
for pruriency worthy of Bayle or Brantome. It was 
an occasion for a wiae scepticism to register grave 
doubts aa to the infamous stories of Frocopios. A 
rehabilitation of Theodora is not a theme calculated to 
provoke enthusiasm, and is impossible besides from the 
entire want of adequate evidence. Bat a thoughtful 
writer would not have lost his time, if he referred to 
the subject at all, in pointing oat the moral impro- 
bability of the current accounts. He might have 
dwelt on the unmipporUd testimony of the only witness, 
the unscrupulous Frocopius, whom Gibbon himself con- 
victs on another subject of flagrant mendacity. But 
he would have been especially slow to believe that a 
woman who bad led the life of incredible proOigacy 
he has described, would, in consequence of "some 
vision either of sleep or fanay," in which future 
exaltation was promised to her, assume " like a 
skilful actress, a more decent character, relieve her 
poverty by the laudable industry of spinning wool, 
and aSect a life of chastity and solitude in a small 
house, which she afterwards changed into a magnificent 
tempda" IVIagdalens have been converted, no doubt, 
from immoral living, bat not by considerations of 
astute prudence suggested by day-dreams of imperial 
groatness. Gibbon might have thought of the case 
of Madame de Maintenon, and how her reputation 
fared in the hands of the vindictive courtiers of 
TersaUles ; how a woman, cold as ice and pure as 
snow, was freely charged with the most abhorrent vices 
without an atom of foundation. But the truth pro- 
bably is that he never thought of the subject serioasly 
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»t all, and that, yielding to a tegrettable inclination, he 
copied his licentious Greek notes with little reluctance. 

(2.) The character of Belisarins, enigmatical enough 
in itself, is made by him more enigmatical still. He 
concludes the forty-first chapter, in which the great 
deeds of the conqueror of Italy and Africa, and the in- 
gratitude with which Justinian rewarded his services, 
are set forth in strong contrast, with the inapt remark 
that "Belisarios appears to be either below or above 
the character of aMAN." The grounds of the apparent 
meekness with which Belisarius supported his repeated 
disgraces cannot now be ascertained : but the motives 
of Justinian's conduct are not so difGcult to find. As 
Finlay points out in his thoughtful history of Greece, 
Belisarius must have been a peculator on a lai^ and 
dangerous scale. " Though he refused the Gothic throne 
and the empire of the West, he did not despise nor 
neglect wealth : he acomnnlatod riches which could not 
have been acquired by any commander-in-chief amidst 
the wars and famines of the period, without rendering 
the military and civil administration subservient to his 
pecuniary profit. On his return from Italy he lived at 
Constantinople in almost regal splendour, and maintained 
a body of 7,000 cavalry attached to bis household. In 
aji empire where confiscation was an ordinary financial 
resource, and under a sovereign whose situation rendered 
jealousy only common prudence, it is not sarpriaing that 
the wealth of Belisarius excited the imperial cupidity, 
iknd induced Justinian to seize great part of it " {iireece 
under the Jiomant, chap. 3). There is shrewd insight 
in this, and though we may r^;ret that we cannot attain 
to more, it is better than leaving the subject with an 
unmeaning paradox. 
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It may be said generally that Gibbon baa not done 
justice to the serrioes rendered to Europe by the Byzam. 
tine empire. In his crowded forty-eighth chapter, vhicb 
IB devoted to the subject, he passes over events and 
characters with such speed that hia history in this part 
becomes little laore than a chronicle, vivid indeed, but 
barren of thoughtful political views. Hia account of 
tJte Isaurian period loay be inetanced among others aa 
an example of defective treatment. If we turn to the 
jodicions Finlay, we see what an immense bat generally 
unacknowledged debt Europe owes to the Gireek empire. 
The saving of Christendom from Mohammedan conquest 
is too easily attributed to the genius of Charles Martel 
and his brave Franke. The victory at Tours was 
important no doubt, but almost a century previously 
the followere of the prophet had been checked by 
Heraclius; and their memorable repulse before Con- 
stanUnopIe under the Isatirian Iieo was the real barrier 
opposed to their conquest of the West. It requires but 
little reflection to see that without this brave resistance 
to the Moslem inv«sion, the course of medieval history 
would have been completely changed. Next in time, 
but hardly second in value to the services of the Greeks 
at Marathon and Salamis, must be reckoned the services 
of the Byzantine emperors in repelling the barbarians. 
Such an important consideration aa this should hardly 
have escaped Gibbon. 

Gibbon's account of Charlemagne is strangely inade- 
quate. It is perhaps the only instance in bis work 
where he has failed to appreciate a truly great man, 
Mid the failure is the more deplorable as it concema 
one of the greatest men who have ever lived. He did 
not realise the greatness of the man, of his age, or of hi« 
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work. Properly considered, the eighth century is the 
most important and memorable Tbich Europe has ever 
seen. Curing its course the geographical limits, the 
ecclemastical polity, and the feudal system within 
and under which our western group of nations was 
destined to live for five or six centuries, were pro- 
viflionally settled and determined. The wonderful 
house of the Carolings, which produced no less than 
five successive rulers of genius (of whom two had 
extraordinary genius, Charles Martel and Charlemagne, 
were the human instruments of this great work. The 
Frankish Monarchy was hastening to ruin when they 
saved it. Saxons in the East taid Saracens in the South 
were on the point of extinguishing the few surviving 
embers of civilisation which still existed. The Bishop 
of B«me was ready to fall a prey to the Lombards, and 
the pK^reBsive papacy of Hildebrand and Innocent 
ran imminent risk of being extirpated at its root. 
Charles and his ancestors prevented these evils. Of 
course it is open to any one to say that there were do 
evils threatening, that Mohammedanism is aa good as 
Christianity, that the Papacy was a monstrous calamity, 
that to have altoved Eastern Germany to remain pagan 
and barbarous would have done no barm. The ques- 
tion cannot be discussed hera. But every law of historic 
equity compels us to admit that whether the result was 
good or bad, the genius of men who could leave such 
lasting impressions on the world as the Carolings did, 
must have been exceptionally great. And this is what 
Gibbon has not seen; he has not seen that, whether 
their work was good or bad in the issue, it was colossal. 
His tone in r^erence to Charlemagne is unworthy to a 
degree. " Without injustice to his fame, I may discern 
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some blemishes in the saiictity and greatness of the 
restorer of the 'Westei-n Empire, Of hie moral virtues, 
charity was not the most conejacuone." This from the 
pen of Gibbon seems hardly serious. Again : " I touch 
^th reverence the laws of Charlemagne, so highly ap- 
plauded by a respectable judge. They compose not a 
system, but a series of occasional and minute edicts, 
for the correction of abuses, the reformation of manners, 
the economy of his farms, the care of his poultry, and 
even the sale of his eggs." And yet Gibbon had read 
the Capitularies. The struggle and care of the hero to 
master in some degree the wide welter of barbarism 
surging aretind him, he never recognised. It is a spot 
on Gibbon's fame. 

Dean Milman considers that Gibbon's account of the 
Crusades is the least accurate and satisfactory chapter 
in his history, and "that he has here failed in that 
lucid arrangement which in general gives perspicuity 
to bis most condensed and crowded narratives." This 
blame seems to be fully merited, if restricted to the 
second of the two chapters which Gibbon has de- 
1 voted to the Crusades. The fifty-eighth chapter, in 
which he treats of the First Crusade, leaves nothing to 
be desired. It is not one of his best chapters, though it is 
quite up to his usually high level. But the fifty-ninth 
chapter, it must be owned, is not only weak, but what 
is nnezampled elsewhere in him, confiised and badly 
written. It is not, as in the case of Charlemagne, a 
question of imperfect appreciation of a great man or 
epoch ; it is a matter of careless and slovenly presenta- 
tion of a period which he had evidently mastered with 
his habitual thoroughness, but, owing to the rapidity 
with which he composed his last volume, he did not do 
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full jostice to it. He says aignificantly in his Memoirs, 
that " be wished that a, pause, an iuterval, had been 
allowed for a seriDoa revisal " of the last three volumes, 
and there can be little doubt that this chapter was one 
of the sources of his r^;rets. It is In fact a mere 
tangle. The Second and the Third Crusades are so 
jumbled together, that it is only a reader who knows 
the subject very well who can find his way through the 
labyrinth. Gibbon seems at this point, a thing very 
unusnd with him, to have become impatient with his 
subject, and to have wished to hurry over it. " A 
brief parallel," he says, " may save the repetition of 
a tedious narrative." The result 'of this expeditious 
method has been far from happy. It is the only 
occasion where Gibbon has failed in his usual high finish 
and admirable literary form. 

Gibbon's style was at one period somewhat of a party 
question. Good Christians felt a scruple in discerning 
any merits in the style of a writer who had treated the 
martyrs of the'early Church with so little ceremony 
and generosity. On the other hand, those whose 
opinions approached more or less to his, expatiated on 
/the splendour and majesty of his dictionV Archbishop 
Whately went out of his way in a note to his Logic to 
make a keen thrnst at an author whom it was well to 
depreciate whenever occasion served. "His way of 
writing," he says, " reminds one of those persons who 
never dare look yon fall in the face." Such criticisms 
are out of date now. The faults of Gibbon's style 
are obvious enetigh, and its compensatory merits are not 
far to seek. /Ho one can overlook its frequent tumidity 
and constant want of terseness. It lacks suppleness, 
ease, variety.X It is not often distinguished by happy 
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selection of epithet, and seems to ignrav all delicaay 
of nuance. A prerwling grandiloquence, which easily 
X^slides into pomposityl is its greatest blemish. The acute 
Forson saw this and expressed it admirably. In tiie 
{>reface to his letters to Archdeacon Travis, he says of 
Gibbon, " Though his style is in general correct and 
elegant, he sometimes ' draws oot the thread of his ver- 
bosity £iier than the staple of his aigument.' In 
endeavouring to avoid vulgar terms he too Frequently 
dignifies trifles, and clothes common thoughts in a 
splendid dress that would be rich enough for the noblest 
ideas. In short we are too often reminded of that great 
man, Mr. Frig, the auctioneer, whose maimer was so 
inimitably fine that he had as mnch to say on a ribbon 
as on a Baphael." It seems as if Gibbtm had taken the 
stilted tone of the old French tragedy for bis model, 
rather than the crisp asd nervous prose of the best 
French writers. We are constantly offended by a 
super&ie diction lavished on barbarous chiefs and rough 
soldiers of the Lower Iknpire, which ahnost reprodnees 
the high-fiown rhetorio in which Comeille's and Bacine's 
characters address each other. Such phrases aa the 
" majesty of the throne," " the dignity of the purple," 
the "wisdom of the senate," recur with a rather jarring 
monotony, especially when the rest of the narrative ia 
designed to show that there was no majesty nor dignity 
nor wisdom involved in the matter. We feel that the 
writer was thinking more of his sonorous sentence than 
of the real fact. On the other hand, nothing but a want, 
of candour or taste oan lead any one to overlook the 
rare and great excellences of Gibbon 'siityle. First of 
all, it is singularly correct : a rather oommoo. merit now, 
but not common in his day^But its sustained vigour 
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and loftmesB will aX^mje be tmcommon; above al! its\ 
rapidity and mnscaline length of stride are quite admir- 
able. When he tekee np his pen to describe a, campaign, 
or ftnjr greftt historic scene, ve feel that we shall 
Iiave something worthy of the occasion, that we shall be 
oarried swiftly and grandly through it all, without the 
suspicion of a breakdown of any kind being possible. 
An indefinable stamp of weigbtiness is impressed on 
Gibbon's writing ; he has a baritone manliness whiiA 
baiiiBhes evertbing small, trivial, or weak. When he 
^'is eloqnent ftmd it should be remembered to his credit 
that be nevE^ affects eloquence, tbongb fee occasionally 
afiects dignity), he rises without «ffort into real grandeur. 
On the whole we may say that bis manner, with certain 
nkanifest faults, is not unworthy of his matter, and the 
praise is great. 

It is not quite easy to give expression to another 
feeling which is often esoited in reading Gibbon. 
It is somewhat of this kind, tbat it is more fitted to 
inspire admiration than love or sympathy. Its merits 
are so great, the mass af information it contains is so 
stnpendoos, tbat all competent judges of snob work feel 
bound to praise it. Whether they like it in the same 
degree, may be questioned. Among reading men and 
educated persons it la not common — sach is my experi- 
ence^to meet with people who know their Gibbon welL 
Superior women do not seem to take to him kindly, 
even when there is no impediment on religious grounds. 
Kadame du De&nd, writing to Walpole, says, "I 
whisper it to you, but I am not pleaded with Mr. Gib- 
bon's work. It is declamatory, oratorical ... I lay it 
aside without regret, and it requires an effort to take it 
up again." Another of Walpole's correspondents, the 
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Conntesa of Ossory, seems to liave msde edmilar Htrio- 
toreB. It we acbmt that women are tees cap&ble than 
maecnline scholars of doing justice to the strong side of 
Gibbon, we m&j also acknowledge that they are better 
fitted than men to appreciate and to be shocked by his 
defective side, which is a prevailing want of moral 
elevation and nobility of sentiment. His cheek rarely 
flushes in enthusiasm for a good cause. The tragedy of 
human life never seems to touch him, no glimpse of the 
infinite ever calms and raises the reader of his pages. 
Like nearly all the men of his day, he was of the earth 
earthy, and it is impossible to get over the fact. 
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-DEATH. CXJHCLUa lOS. 

QiBBON had now only about six months to live. He did 
not seem to have suSered by hia rapid journey from 
Xiansanne to London. During the snmmer which he 
spent with his friend Lord Sheffield, he was mticlt as 
usvial ; only his friend noticed that his habitual dislike 
to motion appeared to increase, and he was so incapable 
of exercise that he was confined to the library and 
dining-room. " Then he joined Mr, F, North in pleasant 
arguments against exercise in general. He ridiculed the 
unsettled and restless disposition that summer, the most 
uncomfortable of all seasons, as he said, generally gives 
to those who have the use of their limbs." The true 
dimples of Epicurus are not always the least stout and 
stoical in the presence of irreparable evils. 

After spending three or four months at Sheffield 
Place, he went to Bath to visit hia stepmother, Mrs. 
Gibbon. His conduct to her through life was highly 
honourable to him. It should be remembered that her 
jointure, paid out of his father's decayed estate, was a 
great tax on his small income. In his efforts to improve 
his position by selling his landed property, Mrs. Gibbon 
seems to have been at times somewhat difBcult to satisfy 
as regards the security of her interests. It was only 
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pmdent ou her part. Bat it is easy to see what a source 
of alienation and qnarrel was here ready prepared, if 
both parties had not risen superior to sordid motives. 
There never seems to have been the smallest oloud 
between them. When one of his properties was sold 
he writes : " Mrs. Gibbon's jointure is secvired on the 
Buriton estate, and her legal consent is requisite for the 
sale. Again and again I must repeat my hope that she 
is perfectly satisfied, and that the close of her life may 
not be embittered by suspicion, fear, or discontent. 
What new security does she prefer — the funds, a mort- 
gage, or your land t At all events, she must be made 
easy." So Gibbon left town and lay at Beading on his 
road to Bath : here he passed about ten days with his 
stepmother, who was now nearly eighty years of age. 
" In mind and conversation she is just the same as 
twenty years ago," he writes to Lord Sheffield ; " she 
has spirits, appetite, legs, and eyes, and talks of living 
till ninety. I can say from, my heart, Amen." And in 
another letter, a few days later, he says : " A tHe-H-tile of 
eight or nine hours every day is rather difficult to sup- 
port ; yet I do assure you that our conversation flows 
with more ease and spirit when we are alone, than when 
any auxiliaries are summoned to our aid. She is indeed 
a wonderful woman, and I think all her faculties of the 
mind stronger and more active than I have ever known 
them. .... I shall therefore depart next Friday, but I 
may possibly reckon without my host, as I have not yet 
apprised Mrs. G. of the term of my visit, and will cer- 
tainly not quarrel with her for a short dehiy." He then 
went to Althorpe, and it is the last evidence of bis 
touching a book — " exhausted the morning (of the 6th 
November) among the first editions of Cicero." Then he 
came to London, and in a few days was seized with the 
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illnesa wliich in a little more than two months put an 
etxd to hia life. 

His malady vae dropey, complicated with other dis- 
orders. He had most strangely neglected a very dan- 
geronB symptom for upwards of thirty years, not only 
having failed to take medical advice about it, but even 
avoiding all alluaioa to it to bosom friends like Lord 
Sheffield. But Itmger concealment was now impossible. 
He sent for the eminent surgeon Farqnbar (the same 
who afterwards attended William Pitt), and he, together 
MTith Cline, at once recognised the case as one of the utmost 
gravity, though they did not say as much to the patient. 
On Thursday, the lith of November, he was tapped 
and greatly relieved. He said he was not appalled by 
the operation, and during its progress he did not lay 
aside his usual good-humoured pleasantry. He was soon 
out again, but only for a few days, and a fortnight 
after another tapping was necessary. Again he went 
out to dinners and parties, which must have been 
most imprudent at his age and in his state. But 
he does not seem to have acted contrary to medical 
advice. He was very anxious to meet the prime 
minister, William Pitt, with whom he was not ac- 
quainted, though he must have seen him in old days in 
the House. He saw him twice; once at Eden Farm 
for a whole day, and was much gratified, we ate told. 
At last he got to what he called his home — the honse of 
his tsrue and devoted friend. Lord Sheffield. "Bat," 
says the latter, whose narrative of Ms friend's last 
illness is marked by a deep and reserved tenderness 
that does him much honour, " this last visit to 
Sheffield Place became far different from any he had 
ever made before. That ready, cheerful, various and 
illuminating conversation which we had before admired 
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in him, was not always to be found in the library or tbe 
drawing-room. He moved with difficulty, and retired 
from company sooner than he had been used to do. On 
the 33rd of December his appetite began to fail him. He 
obeerred to me tliat it was a very bad sign with him 
when he could not eat his breaMast, which he had done 
ftt all times very heartily ; . and this seems to have been 
the strongest expression of apprehension that he was 
ever observed to utter." He soon became too III to 
' remain beyond the reaoh. of the highest medical advice. 
On the 7th of January, 1794,be left a houseful of company 
and friends for his lodgings in St. James's Street. On 
arriving be sent the following note to Lord Sheffield, the 
last lines he ever wrote : — 

"St. Jamks's, Four o'clock, Tuksdat. 

" This date says everything. I was almost Hlled 
between Sheffield Place and East Grinstead by hard, 
frozen, long,' and cross ruts, that would disgrace the 
approach of an Indian wigwam. The rest was some- 
what less painful, and I reached this place half dead, 
but not seriously feverish or ill. I found a dinner 
invitation from Lord Lucan ; but what are dinners to 
me ) I wish they did not know of my departure. I 
catch the flying post. What an efiortl Adieu till 
Thursday or Friday. " 

The end was not far oS. On the 13th of January he 
nndrarwent another operation, and, as usual, experienced 
much relief. " His spirits continued good. He talked 
of passing his time at houses which he had often fre- 
quented with great pleasure — the Duke of Devonshire's, 
Mr. Craufurd's, Lord Spencer's, Lord Luoan's, Sir Balph 
Payne's, Mr. Batt's." On the 14th of January "he 
saw some company — Lady Lucan and I^dy Spencer — 
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and thought himself well eaongh to omit the opium 
draught which he had been Tised to take for some time. 
He slept very indifierently ; befoi-e nine the next morn- 
ing he rose, but coold not eat his breakfast. However, 
be appeared tolerably well, yet complained at times of a 
pain in his stomach. At one o'clock he received a visit 
of an hour fi'om Madame de Sylva ; and at three, hia 
friend, Mr. Graafnrd, of Auchinames (whom he always 
mentioned with particular regard), called, and stayed 
with him till past five o'clock, l!hey talked, as usual, on 
various subjects ; and twenty hours before hia death 
Mr. Gibbon happened to fall into a conversation not 
uncommon with him, on the probable duration of his 
life. He said that he thought himself a good life for 
ten, twelve, or perhaps twenty years. About six he 
ate the wing of a chicken and drank three glasses of 
Madeira. After dinner he became very uneasy and 
impatient, complained a good deal, and appeared so 
weak that hia servant was alarmed. 

" During the evening he complained much of hia 
stomach, and of a feeling of nausea. Soon after nine, 
he took hia opium draught and went to bed. About 
ten he complained of mnch pain, and desired that warm 
napkins might be applied to his stomach. He almost 
incessantly expressed a sense of pain till about four 
o'clock in the morning, when he said he found his stomach 
' mnch easier. About seven the servant asked whether he 
should send for Mr. Farqnhar. He answered, So ; that 
he was as well as the day before. At about half -past 
eight be got out of bed, and said he was ' plus adroit ' 
than he had been for three months past, and got into bed 
again without assistance, better than usual. About nine 
he said he would rise. The servant, however, persuaded 
him to remain in bed till- Mr. Farqnhar, who was 
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expected at eleven, should oome. Till' about that boor 
he fipolce with great facilit;. Mr. Farquhar came at the 
time appointed, and he was then visibly dying. When 
the valet-de-c/iamhra returned, after attending Mr. 
Farqnhar oat of the room, Mr. Gibbon said, ' Foarquta 
eat ce que tous me qnittez 1 ' Thia woe about half -post 
eleven. At twelve he drank some brandy and water 
from a teapot, and deeired his favourite Berrant to stay 
with him. These were the last words he pronounced 
ai-ticnlately. To the last he preserved hia senaea ; and 
when he ooald no longer speak, his servant having asked 
a question, he made a sign to show that he nnderstood 
him. He was quite tranquil, and did not stir, his eyes 
half ahnt. About a quarter before one he ceased to 
breathe." He wanted just eighty-three days of fifty- 
seven years of age. 

Thus, in conaequence of his own strange self-negleot 
and imprudence, was extinguished one of the moat 
richly-stored minds that ever lived. Occurring when it 
did, so near the last summons. Gibbon's prospective hope 
of continued life "for ten, twelve, or twenty years" is 
harshly pathetic, and full of that irony which mocks 
the rain cares of men. But, truly, his forecast was not 
irrational if he bad not neglected ordinary precautions. 
In spite of his ailments he felt fiill, and was full, of life, 
when he was cnt off. We cannot be snre if lengthened 
days would have added much to bis work already 
oobieved. There is hardly a parallel caee in literature 
of the great powers of a whole life being so concentrated 
on one supreme and magnificent effort. Yet, if he had 
lived to 1804, or as an extreme limit, to 1814, we ahonld 
have been all gainers. In the first place, he certainly 
would have finished bis admirable antobiograpfay. We 
eannot imagine what he would have made of it, judging 
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from tike fragment which eziets. And yet that frag- 
ment 16 almost a masterpiece. Bnt bis fertile, mind 
had other schemes in prospect ; and what such a dili- 
gent worker wonld have done with a decade or two more 
of years it is impossible to e^j, except that it is certain 
they would not have been wasted. The extinction of a 
real mind is ever an irreparable loss. 

As it was, he went to his rest after one of the ^eatest 
victories ever achieved in his own field of humane letters, 
and lived long enoogh to taste the fruits of hia toil. He 
was never puffed up, but soberly and without arrogance 
received bis laurels. His unselfish zeal and haste to 
console his bereaved friend showed him warm and loving 
to the last ; and we may say that his last serioos eSoi't 
was consecrated to the genius of pious friendship. 

In 1796, two years after Gibbon's death, Lord Shef- 
field published two quarto volumes of the historian's 
miscellaneous works. They have been republished in 
one thick octavo, and many persons suppose that it con- 
tains the whole of the p(»thumous works ; not unnatu- 
lally, as a fraudulent statement on the title-page, 
" complete in one volume," is well calculated to produce' 
' that impression. But in 1814 Lord Sheffield issued a ' 
second edition in five volumes octavo, containing much 
additional matter, which additional matter was again 
published in a quarto form, no doubt for the convenience 
of the purchasers of the original quarto edition. 

Of the posthumous works, the Memoirs are by far the 
most important portion. Unfortunately, they were left 
in a most unfinished state, and what we now read is 
nothing else than a mosaic put together by Lord Shef- 
field from ^x difEerent sketches. Next to the Memoirs 
. are the journals and diaries of his studies. As a picture 
of Gibbon's method; zeal, and thorougbnesB in the 
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ptirsait of knowledge, they are of the highest interest. 
But they refer to an early period of his studies, long 
previous to the coaceutratioa of his mind on his great 
work, and one would like to know whether they present 
the best selection that might have been made from these 
records. It is interesting to follow Qibbon in his pemsal 
of Homer and Juvenal at five-and-twenty. But one 
would much like to be admitted to his study when he 
was a far riper scholar, and preparing for or writing the 
Decline and Fall. Lord Sheffield positively prohibited, 
by a clause in his will, any further publication of the 
Gibbon papers, and although Dean Mil man was per- 
mitted to see them, it was with the express understand- 
ing that none of their contents should be divulged. 
After the Memoirs and the journals, the moat interesting 
portion of the miscellaneous works are The AntiquUiea 
0/ the H(ntte of SrvMtwick, which in their present form 
are mei-ely the preparatory sketch of a large work. It 
is too imperfect to allow us to judge of what Gibbon 
even designed to make of it. But it contains some mas- 
terly pages, and the style in many places seems mora 
nervous and supple than that of the Decline and Fall. 
For instance, this account of Albert Azo the Second .- — 

"Like one of his Tusca^n aacentora A20 the Second waa dia- 
dngcuHbed among the princes of Italy by the epithet of the 
Sich, The particulars of his lentroll caimot now be ascertained. 
An occasioiiaJ tliougb authentic d»ed of inveBtituie enuiiieratea 
eighty-three fie& or manors which he held of &a empire in 
Lombardy and Tusauy, from the Maiquiaate of Bate to the 
county of Luui ; but to theae posseagiona moat be added the 
landa which he enjoyed as the vassal of the Church, the andent 
patrimony of Otbert (the ten* Obertengu) in the counties of 
Arezzo, Pisa, and Lucca, and the marriage portion of his first 
wife, which, accordinj; to the various readings of the mamiacripts, 
taaff be computed either at twenty or two bnudred tboQaand' 
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EDglish acree. ]f Btich a hukm of landed propertv were now 
accumulated on the hand of an Italian Doblemao, the annual 
levenne might satisfy the ta^st demands of private luxury or 
avaiice, and the fortunate owner would be rich in the improre- 
ment of agriculture, the manu&ctuiea of industry, the refine- 
ment of taste, and the extent of commerce. But ite barbarism 
of the eleventh centmy diminiebed the income and aggiaTBtod 
the expense of the Marquis of Este. In a long series of war 
and amrchy, man and the works of man had been swept away, 
and the introduction of each ferocious and idle stranger had 
been overbalanced by the Iom of five or ail perhaps of the 
peaceful industrious natives. The miechievons growth of vege- 
tation, the Sequent inundations of the rivers were no longer 
checked by the vigilance of labour ; the face of the country was 
again covered with forests and niorasies ; of the vast domsins 
which acknowledged Azo for Iheir lord, the far greater part was 
abandoned to the beasts of the field, and a much smaller portion 
was reduced to the state of constant and productive husbandry. 
An Bdeqnat« rent may be obtained from the skill and substance 
of a ttee tenant who fertilizes a grateful soil, and enjoys the 
security and benefit of a long lease. But faint is the hope and 
scanty is the produce of those harvests which are raised by the 
lelnctant toil of peasants and slaves condemned to a bare 
subsiatance and careless of the interests of a rapacious master. 
If his granaries are fitll, his purse is empty, and the want of 
cities or cocuneice, the difficulty of finding or reaching a market, 
obliges him to consume on the spot a part of his useless stock, 
wbi<^cannotbeexchangedfDrnierchandiseormoney, . . . The 
entertainment of his vassals and soldiers, their pay and rewards, 
their arms and hoiBes, surpassed the measure of the most op- 
pressive tribute, and the destruction whioh he inflicted on hia 
neighbours was often retaliated on his own lands. The costly 
el^ance of palaces and gardens was superseded by the laborious 
and expensive constraction of Strong castles on the summits of 
the most inaccessible rocks, and some of these, like the fortress 
of CanoBsa in the Apennine, were bnilt and provided to sustain 
a three years' siege against a royal army. But his defence in 
this world was less burdensome to a wealthy loid than his sal- 
vation in the next ; the demands of his chapel, his prieste, his 
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•Imi, liu offeiioga, his pilgrimagea were iucemaatlj renewed ; 
tbe monaaterf chosen for hia sepnlchre was endowed with hie 
fiureat posaessions, and tlie nak»d heir might often oomplain 
th&t liis father's Biua had heen redeemed at too high K prioe. 
The Marquis Azo was not exempt tram the contagion ^ the 
timts ; his devotion was animated and inflamed by lihe 
frequent miracles that were performed in hia preseoce ; and the 
monks of Tangadizza, who yielded to bis request the ana of a 
dead saint, were not ignorant of the value of that inestimable 
jewel. After satisfying the demands of war and saperstition he 
might appropriate tlie rest of his rerenne t« nse and pleasnie. 
But the Italians of the eleventh century ware imperfectly skilled 
in the liberal and mechanical arts ; the objects of foreign luxury 
wero famished at an exorbitant pnce by the merchaiitw of Fis« 
■ad Venice ; and tbe saperfluona wealth which oonld not 
purchase the real comforts of life, were idly wasted on some 
rare occaeiona of vanity and pomp. Sach were the nuptials of 
Boni&oe, Duke or Maiquis of Tuscany, whoee family was long 
after united with tbat of Aio by the marriage of their childreD. 
These nnptials were celebrated on the banks of the Mincins, 
which the taaej of Virgil has decorated with a mora beautifiil 
pictoM. The pnoces and people of Italy were invited to the 
feasts, whidi oontdnned tliree monthe ; the fertile meadows, 
which are intersected by the alow and winding course of the 
river, were covered with innnmerable tents, and the bridegroom 
displayed and diveisiBed the scenes of his proud imd tastdees 
magnificence. All the utensila of the service were of silver, 
and his horses were shod with plates of the same metal, loosely 
nuled and carelessly dropped, to indicate his contempt of riches. 
An image of plenty and profusion was expreesed in the banquet ; 
the most delicious wines were drawn in buckets from the well ; 
and the spioea of the East were ground in water-mills like 
common flour. The dramatic and musical arts were in the 
TudeeC alSite ; but the Marquis had summoned the meet popular 
singers, harpers, and boffoons to exercise their talents in this 
splendid theatre. After this ftatival I might remark a singular 
gift of this same Boniface to the Emperor Heniy III., a chariot 
and oxen of solid silver, which were designed only as a vehicle 
for a hogshead of vin^^ar. If such an example should seem 
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above the imitation of Axo bimaelf, the M&rqnis of Eete mi 
at least snperior ia wealtli and digcit; to the rasaala of hia 
compeer. One of these vassals, the Yisconnt of Ikfantna, pre- 
BeDt«d the Gennan monarch with one hnndted falcons and one 
hnndred baj hones, a grateful contribution to the pleasoies of a 
royal sportsmau. In that age tike prond diatdnction between the 
nobles and princes of Italy was gu^ed with jealous ceremony. 
The Viscount of Mantna hiul never beoi seated at the table of 
his immediate lord ; he yielded to the invitation of the Emperoi ; 
and a stag's akin filled witL (Heces of gold vfia graciously accepted 
by the Marqnia of Toscany as tiie fine of his [oesumption. 

"The temporal felicity of Azo was crowned by the long 
pOBsession of honour and riches ; he died in the year J097, aged 
upwards of an hundred years ; and the term of his mortal 
existence was almost commensurate with the lapse of the 
eleventh centuiy. The character as well as the situation of the 
Marquia of Eate rendered him an act«i in the levolntions of 
that memorable period ; but time has cast a veil over the virtues 
and vices of the man, and I must be content to mark some of 
the eras, the milestones of his which meaauie the extent and 
intervals of the vacant way. Albert Am the Second was no 
more than seventeen when he first drew the sword of rebellion 
and patriotism, when he waa involved with his grand&ther, his 
father, and hia three uncles in a common proscription. In the 
vigonr of his manhc«d, about hia fiftieth year, the Lignrian 
Marquis governed the cities of Milan and Oenoa as the minister 
of Imperial authority. He was npwarda of seventy when he 
passed the Alps to vindicate the inheritance of Maine for the 
children of bis second marriage. He became the Mend and 
servant of Gregory VII., and in one of his epiatlea that ambi- 
tious pontiff recommends the Marqoia A20, as the moat feithfiil 
and beet beloved of the Italiui princea, aa the proper channel 
through which a king of Hungary might convey hia petitions to 
the apostolic throne. In the migh^ conteet between the crown 
and ttte mitre, the Marquis Azo and the Countess Matilda led 
the powers of It^y. And when the standard of St. Peter was 
displayed, neither the age of the one nor the sex of the other conld 
dettun them from the field. With these two afTectionate clients 
the Pope maintained his station in the fortreea of Canoaaa, while 
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the Emperor, barefoot on the frozen gromtd, bated and prayed 
three days at the foot of the rock ; they were witnesBea to the 
abject ceremony of the penance and pardon of Henry IV. ; and 
in the triumph of the Church a patriot might foresee the de- 
lirerance of Italy from the Gorman yoke. At the time of this 
event the Matquia of Este was above, fourscore ; but in the 
twenty following years he was still alive and active amidst the 
revolutions of peace and war. The last act which he anb- 
scribed ia dated above a centiuy after his birth ; and in that 
the venerable chief possesses the command of his fuculties, bis 
family, and his fortune. In this rare prerogative the longevity 
of Albert A20 the Second stands alone. Koi can I remember 
in the autheiitic annala of mortality a single example of a king 
at prince, of a statesman or general, of a philosopher or poet, 
whose life has been extended beyond the period of a himdred 
years. . . . Three approximations which will not hastily be 
matched have distinguished the present century, Aonmgzebe, 
Cardinal Fleury, and Fontenelle. Had a fortnight more been 
given to the philosopher, he might have celebrated his secular 
festival ; but the lives and labouis of the Mogul king and the 
French minister were terminated before they had accomplished 
their ninetieth year." 

Then follow several striking and graceful pages on 
Lucrezia Borgia and Kent^e of France, Duchess of 
Ferrara, The following description of the University 
of Padua and the literary tastes of the hoase of Este 
ia all that we can give here : — 

" An university had been founded at Padua by the house of 
Este, and the scholastic mst was polished away l:^ the revival 
of the litetatuie of Greece and Rome. The Btudiea of Fmrara 
were directed by skilful and eloquent profeasors, either natives 
or foreigners. The dncal library was filled with a v^uable 
collection of mannscripta and printed books, and as soon as 
twelve new plays of Plantos had been fonnd in Germany, the 
Marquis Lionel of Este was impatient to obtain a fair and 
faithful copy of that ancient poet. Nor were these elegant 
pleasures confined to the learned world. Under the reign of 
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Hercniw I. a wooden tLeatre at a moderate cost of a thoiuand 
crowna was coDatntcted in the lorgefit court of tlie palace, the 
aceneiy repifeented aome hmiBea, a seaport and a ship, and 
the MetiMhrni of Plautos, which had been transkted into 
Italian by the Duke hiinaelf, was acted before a nmnerons and 
polite andience. In the sanie laugnage and with the same suc- 
cess the Amphytrion of Plautna and the Evntichiu of Terenca 
were succeesiTelj exhibited. And these classic models, which 
formed the taste of the epectaton, excited the emulation of the 
poets of the age. For the use of the court and theatre of 
Ferrara, Ariosto composed bis comedies, which were often plajed 
irith applause, which are still read with pleasure. And BUoh 
was the enthusiasm of the new arts that one of the sons of 
Alphonso the First did not disdain to speak a prologue on the 
stage. lu the legitimate fonns of dnmatic composition the 
Italians have not excelled ; but it was in the court of Ferrara 
that the; invented and refined the poitoral eomtdy, a romantic 
Arcadia which violates the truth of manners and the Bimplicity 
of nature, but whicii commands our indulgence by the elaborate 
luXQiy of eloquence and wit. The AmiTUa of Tasso was iTritten 
for the amusement and acted in the presence of AlphonaO the 
Second, and his sister Leonora might apply to herself the lan- 
guage of a passion which disordered the reason without clouding 
the genius of her poetical lover. Of the unmeious imitations, the 
Fcutor Fido of Gnarini, which alone can vie with the fOme and 
merit of the original, is the work of the Duke's secretary 
of state. It was exhibited in a private house in Ferrara. 
, , . . The father of the Tnscan muses, the sublime but un- 
equal Dant«, had pronounced that Ferrara was never honoured 
with the name of a poet ; he would have been astonished to 
behold the chorus of bards, of melodious swans (their own 
allusion), which now peopled the banks of the Po. In the 
court of Duke Borso and his successor, Boyardo Count 
Scandiano, was respected as a noble, a soldier, and a scholar : 
his vigorous fancy first celebrated the loves and exploits of 
the paladin Oriando ; and his &me has been preserved and 
eclipsed by the brighter glories and continuation of his work. 
Ferrara may boast that on classic ground Arioeto and Tasso 
lived and song ; that the lines of the Orlando Fwioio, the 
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GienuaUmme lAberata were iascribed in everiaatbg chancUra 
nndei the eye of the First and Second Alphonso. In s period 
of near three thousand years, five great epic poets have ariBen 
in the world, and it is a Bingnlar prerogative that two of the 
five should be claimed aa their own by a short age and a petty 



It perhaps will be admitted t}iat if the style of these 
passages is lees elaborate than that of the Dedine and 
Fall, the deficiency, if . it is one, is compensate'^ by 
greater ease and lightness of touch. 

It may be interesting to give a specimen of Gibbon's 
French style. His command of that language was not 
inferior to his command of his native idiom. One might 
even be inclined to say that his French piose is con- 
trolled by a purer taste than his English prose. The 
following excerpt, describing the Battle of Morgarten, 
will enable the reader ,to judge. It ia taken from his 
early unfinished work on the History of the Swiss 
Bepablic, to which reference has already been made 
(p. 69) :- 

" Lipoid ^tsit parti de Zug veis le milieu de la nuit. II se 
flattait d'occuper sans r^istauce le d6S16 de Moif^arten qui ne 
perfait qu'avec difficaltfi entre le lac AegrS et le pied d'une 
mOQtBgne escarps. II marchut Jt la tfite de sa gendarmerie. 
Une colouie profonde d'infanterie la snivut de pr^, et les nns 
et les antree se promettaient une victoire facile ai les paysans 
osaient se presenter & leur rencontre. Ila ^talent k peine entr^ 
dans on chemin rude et ^troit, et qui ne permettut qa'k troia 
ou qnatre de marcher de front, qu'ila ae aentirent accabt^s d'une 
gt^le de pierrea et de traits. Bodolphe de Beding, landamman 
de Schwitx et gSnStal dee ConfM^r^, u'avait ouhli6 aucun des 
avantages que tui oSrit la situation dea lieuz. II avait &it 
couper dea rochers ^normee, qui en aMbranlant dbe qu'on reti- 
rut tea taiblea appuis qui les retenaient encore, se dStocbaient 
du sommet de la montaigne et se pr6dpitaient avec un brait 
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afiieQZ anr les babttUoDS seir^ des Jkatrichieas. B^jJi les 
cheraax s'^&ttjniient, les tangH se confondaient, e( le d^aordre 
^garsit le courage et le reodiut inutile, lorsque les Subsea de- 
acendireDt de 1» mont«gue ea pouffiunt de giaods oris. Ac- 
coutum^ k ponnniiTre le chamois snr les bords glissantg dea 
pr^ipices, lis couisient d'nn pas aasui^ am milieu des neigea. 
Ik ^talent arm£a de gToaaes et peaanlea haHeb&rdcH, auxquelles 
le fer le mieui trempi ne r&iatoit point. Lea soldata de lipoid 
dumcelants et dicourag^ cM^rect bientat aux efibrta desesp^r^ 
d'uDe troupe qui combattait pour tout ce qu'il y a de plua cber 
aux hommeB. L'Abb^ d'Eiuaidlen, premier auteur de cette 
guerre malbeurenae, et le comte Henri de Uontfort, donn^rent 
lee premiers I'eianiple de la fnite, Le d&ordre devint gfio^ral, 
le camaga fut affrenx, et les Suissea ae livraient au plaisir de 
la Tengeauce. A neuf heures du matia la bataille ^tait gagn^e. 
.... Un grand uombre d'Autrichiens se precipitant les una 
8ur lea antres, chercb^ut vaiuement dans le lac un a^jle contte 
1a fnreui de leurs ennemia. lis j p^rirent presque tons. 
Qniuze cents borames rest^ht but le obamp de bataille. lis 
£t^ent pour la plapart de la gendarmerie, qu'une TaJeui mal- 
heuiense et use armuie peaante arrStaient dans un lien o!i 
I'un et I'autro leur itaient inutilea, Longtemps apris I'on 
s'apercevait dans toutes lee prorincea voUinea que I'^te de 
la noblosse arait pdri dana cette fatnle joumde. L'in&nterie 
beancoop moins engag^e dana le d^fiM, Tit en tremblant la 
d^faite dea cheTalien qui paaaaient pour inyinciblea, et dont lea 
eacadrons effray^ se renversaient aor elle. EUe s'arrSta, Toolnt 
se retirer, et dana rinatant cette retraite devint nne futte hon- 
tenae. Sa perte fut aaaez pen oonaid^rable, mais les historieus 
de la nation ont conserr^ la mdmoiie de cinqnaute bcftves 
Zuriquois dont on trouva lea ranga concha morta sur la place. 
Leopold lui-mEme fat entrain^ par la foule qui le portott du 
c6t6 de Zag. On le vit entrer dans sa ville de Winterthur. La 
frayeur, la honte et I'indiguation ^taieut encore peiotes aur son 
front, Dii que la victoire se fiit d^clar^e en favsui dea Suiasea, 
ila e'asaembltont aut le champ de bataille, a'cmbraaaireat en 
versant des larmea d'all£gresse, et remerci&rent Bieu de la grace 
quil venait de lent foiie, et qui ue leur avait coflt^ que quatorze 
de leurs compagnons." 
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His familiar letters and a number of essays, ohiedy 
written in yoath, form the remainder of the miscella- 
neooe works. Of the letters, some have been quoted 
in this volume, and the reader can form his own jadg- 
ment of them. Of the small essays we may. say that 
they augment, if it is pos^ble, one's notion of Gibbon's 
laborious diligence and thoroughness in the field of 
historic research, and confirm Hs title to the character 
of an intrepid student. 

The lives of scholars are proverbially dull, and that of 
Gibbon is hardly an exception to the rule. In the case 
of historians, the protracted silent labour of preparation, 
followed by the conscientious exposition of knowledge 
acquired, into which the intrusion of the writer's per- 
sonality rai'ely appears to advantage, combine to give 
prominence to the work achieved, and to throw into 
the background the author who achieves it. If indeed 
the historian, forsaking Ms high function and austere 
reserve, succumbs to the temptations that beset his 
path, and turns Mstory into political pamphlet, poetic 
rhapsody, moral epigram, or garish melodrama, he may 
booome conspicuous to a fault at the expense of his 
work. Gibbon avoided these seductions. If the Decline 
and Fall has no superior in historical literature, it is 
not solely in consequence of Gibbon's prof onnd learning, 
wide survey, and masterly grasp of his subject. With 
wise discretion, he subordinated himself to his task. The 
life of Gibbon is the less interesting, but his work 
remains monumental and supreme. 
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ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 



EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 



These Short- Books are addressed to the general 
public with a view both to stirri/ng and saHafying 
an interest in literaiure and its great topics in 
the laiTida of those who have to run as they read. 
An immense class is growi-ng wp, and must every 
year increase, whose education will have made them 
alive to the importance of the masters of our 
literaiure, and eapahle of intelligent curiosity as 
to their performances. The Series is intended to 
give the means of nourishing this curiosity, to 
an extent that shall he copious eju/ugh to he pro- 
fitahle for knowledge and life, and yet he brief 
enough to serve tliose whose -leisure is scanty. 

The following are arranged for: — 
SFUNSBE . . , The Dean of St. Paul's. 



HUME. . . 
BUNYAN . 
JOHNSON . 
GOLDSMITH 
DICKENS . 



Professor Huxley. 
James Anthony Froude. 
Leslie Stephen. [Beady. 

William Black. 

T. Hughes. Q.C. 



ENGLISH MEN OF imm-contlnued, 



MILTOK . . . . 
WORDSWORTH . 
SWIFT . . . . 
BURNS . . . . 
SCOTT . . . . 
SHELLEY . . . 



Mark Pattison,. 

Ooldioin Smith. 

John Morlej/. 

PmuApal Shairp. 

Richard B. HuUgii. [Nearly rcadn. 

J. A. Sipiionds. 

[Raady. 



GIBBON . . . . J.C. Mm-ism. 
BYRON .... ProfmorNi<^l 
DEFOE . . . . W. Minto. 



[OTHERS WILL BE ANNOUNCED.] 
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